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Letters of the Kings of England. Edited, with an His- 
torical Introduction and Notes, by J. O. Hautt- 
WELL, Esq. F.R.S. In 2 vols. London, 1846. Col- | 
burn. 

Ir. was a happy thought thus to bring together the 
letters of personages whom we have been accustomed to 
contemplate only in their armour or robes of state,acting 
a part in which the man was masked by the monarch, 
and therefore appearing to spectators in a false aspect. 
{n no way could we have been so well introduced to the 
individual man, as he existed apart from his kingly cha- 
racter, than by unfolding to us his private correspon- 
dence. Here the heart speaks; nature reveals herself ; 
we are made acquainted with the emotions that restore 
royalty to an equality with its subjects and excite in us 
the sympathies which we deny to the crowned head and 
the ermined bosom. 

Apart, therefore, from their- historical value, which is 
very great, Mr. HALLIWELL’s collection has a present 
interest for the reader, always presuming that the editor 
has exercised due care and diligence in the performance 
of his task ; that he has ascertained the genuineness of 
the curious documents he has gathered from sources 
so widely scattered ; and that he has faithfully presented 
them as he found them, without addition or expurgation. 
He candidly informs us, indeed, that he has introduced 
one change, needful to make the work intelligible to the 

neral reader; he has modernized the spelling. This 
is, of course, not only excusable, but commendable, and 
adds considerably to the utility and value of a book in- 
tended for popular reading, as well as for reference by 
the student of history. 

The letters are arranged in order of time, commencing 
at the close of the twelfth and extending to about the 
middle of the seventeenth centuries. Ricuarp I. be- 
gins, and Cuarues I. closes the collection. Of Ri- 
CHARD I, three letters are presented. As being the 
earliest specimen of a regal epistle, we take one written 





while he was a prisoner in Germany. 


Richard I. to the Emperor of Germany, Henry V. when he 
was the Emperor’s prisoner. A.D. 1196. 

I have been born in such a station as to give an account 
of my actions to none but God; but these are of such anature, 
that I fear not even the judgment of men, and especially, sire, 
of a prince so just as yourself. My connexion with the King 
of Sicily ought not to have grieved you; I have been able to 
keep on good terms with a man of whose aid I stood in need, 
without justly offending a prince whose friend and ally I was. 
As for the King of France, I know of nothing that ought to 
have brought on me his ill-humour, except my having been 
more successful than he. Whether by opportunity or fortune, 
I have done those feats which he would have been glad to 
achieve: this is the sum of my crimes towards him. With 
regard to the King of Cyprus, every one knows I have doneno 
more than avenge the injuries that 1 had first received; and in 
avenging myself on him, I have freed his subjects from the 
yoke by which he oppressed them. I have disposed of my 
conquest. Was it not my right? And if there was any one 
who ought to have found fault with it, it was the Emperor of 
Constantinople, by whom neither you nor I have been very 
kindly treated. The Duke of Austria has too well revenged 
the injury of which he complains to reckon it still among the 
number of my crimes. He was the first to fail in causing his 
standard to be hoisted in a place where we commanded, the 
King of France and myself in person. I punished him for it 
too severely ; he has had his revenge twofold; he ought not 
to have any thing upon his mind on this score, but the con- 
sciousness of a vengeance that Christianity permits not. The 
assassination of the Marquis Montserrat is as foreign to my 
character as my presumed correspondence with Saladin is im- 
probable. I have not evinced, hitherto, such a dread of my 
enemies as men should believe me capable of attacking their 
lives otherwise than sword in hand; and I have done mischief 
enough to Saladin to compel men to think that I at least have 
not been his friend. My actions speak for me, and justify my 
cause more than words: Acre taken, two battles won, parties 
defeated, convoys carried off, with such abundance of rich 
spoils (with which the world is witness I have not enriched my- 
self), indicate sufficiently, without my saying so, that I have 
never spared Saladin. I have received from him small pre- 
sents, as fruits and similar things, which this Saracen, no less 
commendable for his politeness and generosity than for his 
valour and conduct, hath sent to me from time td time. The 
King of France received some as wellas myself; and these are 
the civilities which brave men during war perform one towards 
another without ill consequences. It is said that I have not 
taken Jerusalem. I should have taken it, if time for it had 
been given me; this is the fault of my enemies, not mine ; and 
I believe no just man could blame me for having deferred an 
enterprise (which can always be undertaken), in order to afford 
to my people a succour which they could not longer wait for. 
There, sire, these are my crimes! Just and generous as you 
are, you, without doubt, acknowledge my innocence ; and, if 1 
am not mistaken, I perceive you are affected at my misfortune. 
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The original of this letter is preserved in the Tower. 
It is written in Norman French. 

Of Epwarp the First we are presented with some 
five or six letters. One,of them will shew his, peremp- 
tory style. 
Latin :— 


It was written at Stepney, in April 1292, in 


The King to his beloved good people of the Isle of Oleron, 
greeting: Whereas, we have much wine in the said Island, 
which cannot be elsewhere sold to advantage at the present, we 
beg you in order that the same wines may be sold more quickly, 
and at better price, that you would suspend the business of all 
the other taverns, for one whole month, to be reckoned from 
the time of the suspension, By this, however, we will not that 
any harm or prejudice be caused to you in the future. 


The letters of E>warp the Seconp serve further to 
illustrate the character already given of him in our his- 
tories. Here is one addressed to the King of France, in 
reply to an epistle received from the latter, declining to 
send back IsaBELLA without some security that she 
would be secured against the machinations of the 
SPENCERs :— 


Edward IT. to Charles le Bel, King of France. 


Very dear and beloved brother,—We have received and well 
considered $your letters delivered to us by the Honourable 
Father in God, the Bishop of Winchester, who has also dis- 
coursed with us, by word of mouth, on the contents of the said 
letters. It seems that you have been told, dearest brother, by 
persons whom you consider worthy of credit, that our com- 
panion, the Queen of England, dare not return to us, being in 
peril of her life, as she apprehends, from Hugh le Despenser. 
Certes, dearest brother, it cannot be that she ean have fear of 
him, or any other man in our realm ; since, par Dieu! if either 
Hugh or any other living being in our dominions would wish 
to do her ill, and it came to our knowledge, we would chastise 
him in a manner that should be an example to all others; and 
this is, and always will be, our entire will, as long as, by God’s 
mercy, we have the power, And, dearest brother, know cer- 
tainly, that we have never perceived that he has, either secretly 
or openly, by word, look, or action, demeaned himself other- 
wise than he ought in all points to do to so very dear a lady. 
And when we remember the amiable looks and words between 
them that we have seen, and the great friendship she professed 
for him before she crossed the sea, and the loving letters which 
she has lately sent him, which he has shown to us, we have no 
power to believe that our consort can, of herself, credit such 
things of him: we cannot in any way believe it of him, who, 
after our own person, is the man of all our realm who would most 
wish to do her honour, and has always shown good sincerity to 
you. We pray you, dearest brother, not to give credence to 
any one who would make you otherwise suppose, but to put 
your faith in those who have always borne true witness to you 
in other things, and who have the best reason to know the 
truth of this. matter, Wherefore, we beseech you, dearest 
brother, both for your honour and ours, but more especially 
for that of our said consort, that you would compel her to re- 
turn to us with all speed; for, certes, we have been ill at ease 
for the want of her company, in which we have much delight ; 
and if our surety and safe-conduct is not enough, then let her 
come to us on the pledge of your good faith for us. We also 
entreat you, dearly beloved brother, that you would be pleased 
to deliver up, to. us Edward, our beloved eldest son, your 
nephew; and that of your love and affection to him you would 
render to him the lands of the duchy, that he be not disinherited, 
which we cannot suppose you wish. Dearly beloyed brother, 
we pray you to suffer him to come to us with all speed ; for we 
have often sent for him, and we greatly wish to see him, and 
to speak with him, and every day we long for his return. And, 
dearest brother, at this time the Honourable Father in God, 
Walter, Bishop of Exeter, has returned to us, having certified 
to us that his person was in peril from some of our banished 
enemies ; and we, having great need of his counsel, enjoined 
him, on his faith and allegiance, to return forthwith, leaving all 
other matters in the best way he could, We pray you, there- 
fore, to excuse the sudden departure of the said bishop, for the 
cause before said. Given at Westminster, the first day of De- 
cember, 1325. 








There are about half a-dozen letters of Epwarp the 
Trrrp. He was a great borrower of money, and kings 
are not pleasant debtors. The following is a royal 
receipt for a loan. “Was it ever repaid? 


Edward, by the grace of God, King of England, Lord of 
Treland, and Duke of Aquitania, to all to whom the present 
letters shall come, greeting. Know that we have received 
by the hands of ovr beloved clerk, Edmund de la Beche, 
keeper of the wardrobe, from our dearly beloved brother in 
Christ, Richard de Maurdyn, abbot of the monastery of Read- 
ing, from the jewelry of the said abbot, one chalice, with a 
paten of pure gold, four pounds in weight, and worth 54/7. 9s. ; 
and one casket of pure gold, for carrying reliques, in the form 
of a little shrine, garnished with sapphires, oriental pearls, 
sardonyxes, rubies, balasies, and various other stones, twenty 
pounds in weight, and two hundred pounds in value, which 
the said abbot has lent us for the furtherance of our affairs, 
and which we promise faithfully to return, or to pay the 
value thereof to the said abbot. Witness my hand at St. 
Edmund’s, the fifth day of June, in the twelfth year of our 
reign. 


Ricuarp the Seconp supplies two letters memorable 
for their mention of CHauCcER. 


Richard, by the grace of God, &c. greeting. Know ye that 
we, of our especial favour, and in return for the good service 
which our beloved esquire, Geoffrey Chaucer, hath bestowed, 
and will bestow on us in time to come, have granted to the 
same Geoffrey twenty pounds, to be received each year at our 
Exchequer, at the terms of Easter and St. Michael, by equal 
portions, for his whole life. In witness whereof, we have 
caused to be made these our letters patent. Ourself witness 
at Westminster, 28th of February, in the seventeenth year of 
our reign. 


And this :-— 


Richard, by the grace of God, &c. greeting. Know ye 
that, of our especial grace, we have granted to our beloved 
esquire, Geoffrey Chaucer, one cask of wine, to be received 
every year during his life, in the port of our city of London, 
by the hands of our chief butler for the time being. In wit- 
ness whereof, &¢. Witness ourself at Westminster, on the 
13th day of October, in the twenty-second year of our reign. 


Some letters from the Fifth HArry, while Prince of 
Wales, do not bear out SHAKSPERE’s ideal of his charac- 
ter. Here is one dated from Shrewsbury, 15th of May, 
1405 :— 


Very dear and entirely beloved, we greet you much from 
our whole heart, thanking you very sincerely for the kind at- 
tention you have given to our wants during our absence ; and 
we pray you very earnestly the continuance of your good and 
friendly services, as our trust is in you. As to. news from 
these parts,.if you wish to hear of what has taken place, we 
were lately informed that Owen Glendower had assembled his 
forces, and those of other rebels, his adherents, in t num- 
bers, purposing to commit inroads; and, in case of resistance 
to any of his plans, on the part of the English, to come to 
battle with them: and so he boasted to his own people. 
Wherefore, we took our men, and went to a place of the said 
Owen, well built, which was his chief mansion, called Saghern, 
where we thought we should have found him, if he wished to 
fight, as he said. And, on our arrival there, we found no 
person ; so we caused the whole place to be set on fire, and 
many other houses around it, belonging to his tenants. And 
then we went straight to hie other place of Glyndourdy, to 
seck for'him there. There weburnt a fine lodge’in his park, 
and the whole country around; and we remained there 
all that might. And certain.of our people sallied forth, and 
took,.a gentleman ,of, high degree .of that country, who 
was one of the.said Owen’s. chieftains. This person offered 
five hundred pounds for his ransom, to save his life, and to 
pay that sum within two weeks. Nevertheless, that was not 
accepted, and he was put to death ; and’ several of his com- 
panions, who were taken the same day, met with the same 
fate. We then proceeded to the commore of Edernyon, in 
Merionethshire, and there laid waste a fine and populous 


‘| country, 
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And afterwards, when king, he was a cruel and 
furious persecutor of the Lollards. The following 
letter will destroy much of the romance with which the 
name of the Fifth Harry jis invested. It is. curious, 
too, as shewing the progress which, even at that early 
period, the principles of the Reformation had made 
among the people :— 

The King Henry V, to the Mayor and Sheriffs of London, 1413. 

The King, &c. greeting. Inasmuch as we have been 
given to understand, that certain priests, not privileged by law 
for this purpose, nor licensed by the diocesan of the place, nor 
permitted by the church, who are said to be of this new sect 
of the Lollards, have been preaching in public places within | 
the aforesaid city, and in the suburbs and vicinity thereof, in 
order to excite and win over some who are ill-disposed to the | 
Catholic faith and the doctrine of holy mother church; and by 
their own rashness, and contrary to the laws and ordinances of | 
the church, they have preached, nay, rather have profaned the | 
Word of God; or, at least, under pretext of preaching, they 
have in such places been emboldened to propagate discord | 
among our people, and the pestiferous seeds of Lollardism and | 
evil doctrine, after the manner of preachers; and as some of | 
our people of our said city and its vicinity, under pretence of 
hearing such preaching, have assembled to those places, and | 
have congregated together in large multitudes; and, in conse- 
quence, murmurs and seditions have in part arisen, and will | 
probably arise, to the disturbance and no small marring of our | 
peace, unless a remedy be more quickly applied to abolish 
such meetings and pull down such conventicles. We, desiring 
especially to provide for the defence of the Catholic faith, the 
laws and ordinances of the church, and for preserving our 
peace, command you, that you cause proclamation publicly to 
be made within our city aforesaid, and its suburbs, in every 
place where you shall find it expedient. That no chaplains, 
of whatever degree, state, or condition they may be, shall 
henceforward hold, cherish, affirm, preach, or defend such 
Opinions, heresy, or error, contrary to the decision of holy 
mother church ; and that none other our lieges and subjects in 
this matter adhere to or abet them, or lend them counsel or 
assistance, under penalty of imprisonment of their bodies, and 
the forfeiture of all their goods and chattels, to our will and 
disposal, We further command and positively enjoin you, 
that if henceforth you shall be able to find within your baili- 
wick any such chaplains preaching and affirming, publicly or 
secretly, contrary to the aforesaid rescript, or any other our 
lieges and subjects making conventicles and meetings, or re- 
ceiving the same chaplains, or being under probable or great 
suspicion concerning the premises, or in any way counselling, 
favouring, or helping such chaplains in this matter, then arrest 
ye them without delay, and commit them to prison, there to 
remain until they shall obey the commands of the diocesan in 
whose diocese they may have preached, and it shall have been 
certified unto you accordingly by the same diocesan. And 
that also in the places aforesaid ye cause it to be proclaimed in 
our behalf, that no such chaplain presume hereafter to preach, 
contrary to the constitutions of the province published, with- 
out license, sought and obtained as a qualified literate; and 
that none of our lieges henceforward hear the same chaplains 
so preaching, or be present at such preachings on any pre- 
tence alleged, under the punishment and forfeiture aforesaid ; 
and that all and every our lieges and subjects of our city and 
suburbs aforesaid comply with, obey, and attend to you and 
any of you, in the carrying out of the premises, under penalty 
of imprisonment. Witness the King, at Westminster, the 21st 
day of August, 1413. 


Epwarb the Fourrm has left some interesting letters. 
Among them are two containing full instructions for the 
education and training of his son, afterwards Epwarp 
the Firrn, addressed to the young prince’s tutors, Earl 
Rivers and the Bishopof RocuEstEerR. Moreover, they 
throw much light upon the manners and characteristics 
of the time, and therefore we take largely from them :— 

First. We will that our said first-begotten son shall arise 
every morning at a convenient hour, according to his age; 
and, till he be ready, no man be suffered to come into his 
chamber, except the right trusty the Earl Rivers, his chap- 





the said Earl Rivers convenient for the same season; which 
chaplains shall say matins in his presence; and, when he is 
ready, and the matins said, forthwith to go to his chapel 
or closet, to have his mass there, and in no wise in his cham- 
ber without a cause reasonable; and no man to interrupt him 
during his mass-time. Item, We will that our said son have 
every holy day, all the divine service in his chapel or closet, 
and that he offer himself afore the altar, according to the cus- 
tom. Item. We will that, upon principal feast and usual 
days of predications, sermons be said before our said son, and 
that all his servants be thereat, that may be conveniently 
spared from their offices. Item. We will that our said son 
have his breakfast immediately after his mass; and between 
that and his meat, to be occupied in such virtuous learning as 
his age shall suffer to receive. And that he be at his dinner 
at a convenient hour, and thereat to be honourably served, 
and his dishes to be borne by worshipful folks and squires, 
having on our livery; and that all other officers and 
servants give their due attendance, according to their of- 
fices. Item. That no’ man sit at his board, but such 
as shall be thought fit by the discretion of the Earl 
Rivers; and that then be read before him such noble stories 
as behoveth to a prince to understand and know; and that the 
communication at all times in his presence be of virtue, ho- 
nour, cunning, wisdom, and of deeds of worship, and of 
nothing that should move or stir him to vice. Item. We 
will that after his meat, in eschewing of idleness, he be occu- 
pied about his learning ; and after, in his presence, be shewed 
all such convenient disports and exercises, as behoveth his 
estate to have experienced in. Item. We will that our son go 
to his even-song at a convenient hour; and that soon after 
done, to be at his supper, and thereat to be served according 
as before. Item. We will that after his supper he have all 
such honest disports as may be conveniently devised for his 
recreation. Item. We will that our said son be in his cham- 
ber, and for all night livery to be set, the travers drawn anon 
upon eight of the clock, and all persons from thence then to 
be avoided, except such as shall be deputed and appointed to 
give their attendance upon him all night; and that they en- 
force themselves to make him merry and joyous towards his 
bed. Item. We will that it be seen by his council and offi- 
cers, that sure and good watch be nightly had about his per- 
son, and duly kept for safeguard of thesame. * * * Item. 
We will, that every day be said mass in the hall for the offi- 
cers of the household, to begin at six of the clock in the 
morning; and at seven matins to begin in the chapel ; and at 
nine a mass, by note, with children. Item. We will that 
our said son have three chaplains, the one of them to be his 
almoner ; and that he will truly, discreetly, and diligently give 
and distribute our said son’s alms to poor people; and that 
the said almoner be confessor to the household, and the other 
two chaplains to say divine service before our said son. Item. 
We will that no person, man nor woman, being within our 
said son’s household, be customable swearer, brawler, back- 
biter, common hazarder, adulterer, and use words of ribaw- 
dery, and especially in the presence of our said son. Item. 
We will that the sons of noble lords and gentlemen being in 
the household with our said son, arise at a convenient hour, 
and hear their mass, and be virtuously brought up, and taught 
in grammar, music, or other training exercises of humanity, 
according to their births, and after their ages, and in no wise 
to be suffered in idleness, or in unvirtuous occupation. Item. 
We will that daily, except fasting days, the household of our 
said son be at the first dinner by ten of the clock, and at 
supper by four; and every fasting-day to go to dinner by 
twelve. Item. We will that the hall be orderly served, and 
strangers served and cherished according to their behaviours. 
Item. We will that no person, of what condition soever he 
be, have any service of the court at meal-times to their cham- 
bers, or out of the gates; but that they keep our son’s cham- 
ber, or hishall. Item. We will that none of our said son’s 
council, treasurer or comptroller, or other officer accountant, 
nor none of our son’s household, lodge without his court, 
without a reasonable cause shewed, and that the ushers make 
their lodgings as near together as they conveniently may. 
Item. We will that our said son’s porters give good and dili- 
gent attendance to the keeping of the gates, so that [it] be 
not at any time destitute of one of them; and they, from 
the Ist of Michaelmas until the 1st of May, be shut at nine of 
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the clock in the evening, and opened in the morning between 
six and seven; and from the lst day of May until Michaelmas, 
the said gates be shut at ten of the clock at night,,and to be 
opened between fiye and six of the morning; and that the said 
porters shall not open the said gates after nor afore any of the 
said hours limited, without a cause reasonable, and license, of 
some of his council ; and that they suffer no man'to. enter the 
said gates with weapons, but they be left at the same} 
and no dishonest or unknown person to come’ in) without 
his cause be well understood’ and known; ‘and-that they 
suffer no stuff to be embezzled out’ of the gates. Item: ‘We 
will that no person of our said son’s household, of what state or 
condition soever he be, maintain any false quarrel, or’ do any 
extortion fo any of our liege people, nor that any of his purvey- 
ors take of others stuff, without true contentation for the same. 
Item, We will that, if any person strike another: within the house, 
that he be punished according to the statutes of our household; 
and if he draw any weapon in our said son’s household in vio- 
lence, the first time to sit in the stocks, and there; sit as long 
as shall be thought behoveful by our said son’s council: and 
at the second time to lose his service.. Item. We will that the 
treasurer or comptrollers take, every Saturday, particularly the 


account of every office, of their expences and charges of the | 


household for the week ; and that at the accounts’ end they do 
make a whole account and declaration thereof to our said son’s 
council. Item. We will that the clerk of the cheque duly 
execute his office; and he rightly unto the comptroller and 
treasurer deliver the names of all them that be absent. Item. 
We will that our said son’s council shall deliver written to the 
chief and principal in every office, as well such ordinances and 
statutes as we haye established concerning their offices, as 
others such as we shall hereafter devise for the worship and 
profit of our said son, and his household: to that intent that 
they shall not now excuse themselves with ignorance ; and that 
they indent with the said council for all such stuff as shall be 
delivered unto them for their offices. Item. We will that our 
said son’s council ordain and see, that there be continually in 
our said son’s household a physician and surgeon sufficient and 
cunning. Item. We will that the principal officers in every 
office see that their office be well exercised, and kept to our 
said son’s honour, and no bribery nor unfitting rule be used in 
the same. Item. We will that every man, being of ‘the house- 


hold of our said son, give his time and due attendance, and | 


obediently exercise their office, and at all times be furnished 
with horse and harness, according to their degrees, and not to 
be absent without sufficient licence ; and such as shall have 
servants, that these be personable and able to stand ina man’s 
stead, and no children. Item. We will that the general re- 
ceiver of the duchy of Cornwall, the chamberlain of Chester 
and Flint, the chamberlain of North Wales, and the chamber- 
lain of South Wales, at days and times due and accustomed, 
bring in all such sums of money as then shall be due unto our 
said son, and to deliver unto his council attending upon him, 
and the said money to be kept in a chest, under three keys: 
our dearest wife, the queen, to have one; the Bishop of 
Rochester and Earl Rivers to have the over two; and always 
the receipt of the said money to be entered in a book; and in 
likewise the payment of all such charges as, of necessity, must 
needs be borne for our said son; and that our said son’s 
signet be put into the said coffer, and not to be occupied, but 
by the advice of his council. Item. For the weal, surety, and 
profit of our said son, we will, and by these presents give 
authority and power to the right reverend father in God, John 
Bishop of Rochester, and to our right trusty and well-beloved 
Anthony Earl Rivers, to remove at all times the same our son, 
as the cas¢ shall require, unto such. places as shall be thought 
by their discretion necessary for the same season; and eyer, 
that for the sure accomplishment of these statutes and ordi- 
nances, they have the like authority to put them, and every of 
them, in execution accordingly, to the effect and intent of the 
articles and the premises above expressed and rehearsed, and 
to punish the breakers of the same.—In witness of our whole 
pleasure in this behalf, we have signed these premises with our 
own hand. Epwarp R. 


We shall return to these curious and valuable volumes 
when leisure permits. 








BIOGRAPHY. 

The Life.of Lorenzo de Medici, called the Magnificent. By 
Wittram Roscor, Eighth edition, revised by his son, 
Tomas Roscog. ;London: Bobn. 

Tuts is another of Mr. Boun’s singularly cheap library of 

standard works. The history itself is too well known to need 

description ; we have to notice only that this edition of it has 
been revised by the son of the distinguished writer, and that it 
comprises the entire work according to the latest edition, with 
the addition of numerous valuable illustrations, formerly pub- 
lished 'as an Appendix. ‘The entire work is now contained in 

a single volume, beautifally printed, and at a price which is a 

marvel even in this age of cheapness. 





The Poets and Dramatists of Ireland. By D.T. M‘Carrny. 
Vol. I. Dublin’: Duffy. 

A contriputTion to Duffy's’ Library ‘of Ireland. Mr. 
M‘Carruy has prefaced it with a short historical sketch of 
the rise and progress of poetry in Ireland, and then he pro- 
ceeds to present a brief memoir of each of the poets) of the 
Green Isle in chronological order, accompanying, the narrative 
with criticism and illustrative extracts from their works. Many 
of the early names are perfectly stfange to us; but the later 
ones fully maintain the claim of Ireland to a poetical literature 
of her own. This volume closes with PARNELL. But others 
are to follow. Had we space, we might extract some beautiful 
little poems from the specimens here collected; but it matters 
not, as the trifling price of the volume places it within the 
reach of all who feel’an interest in its subject-matter. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


America, its Realities and Resources : comprising impor- 
tent Details connected with the present Social, Political, 
Agricultural, Commercial, and Financial State of the 
Country, its Laws and Customs ; together with a Re- 
view of the Policy of the United States that led to the 
War of 1812 and Peace of 1814—the “ Right of 
Search,” the Texas and Oregon Questions, §e, By 
Francis Wrst, Esq. In 3 vols. London, 1346. 

| - Newby. ; 

Tue books about America and the Americans would of 

themselves form a library. And what a chaos of asser- 

tion and opinion would it not present! Scarcely a state- 
ment of any writer that might not be opposed by the 
flat denial or a counter-statement of some other writer ; 

| scarcely an argument that is not contested; scarcely a 

conclusion against which a protest has not been entered. 

| This reflection should satisfy us that in truth we know 

‘little wpon the subject, and that oar teachers have’ been 

| almost as ignorant as ourselves, 

| - Nor, indeed, could it be otherwise. Who are those 

‘teachers, what their natural qualifications for the task, 

| what the sources of the knowledge they pretend to com-+ 

municate? 

Consider their history. On authorship. intent, as a 
bookseller’s speculation, and, in the way of -his profes- 
sion, (a literary man or lady dedicates a summer to. the 
| United States ; or, it may be, for pleasure or Instruc- 
‘tion only, and without an eye to the Row, an; idle’ gen- 
tleman. proposes to kill a few months in th> like fashion, 
and afterwards. is:surprised into a’ correspondence with 
‘a friend at home, who.keeps the letters until the writer 
| returns, and then “friends” entreat their publication, 
/undreamed of when they were composed, and, therefore, 
to be taken with a liberal allowance for defects... It mat- 
ters little in substance, though much in manner, to which 
of these accidents the work owes its origin; the results 
are the same. The tourist crosses the Atlantic ; describes 
a sea voyage, of course ; lands at New York ; flies through 
the States as fast as railways and steamers will bear him ; 
pays a morning visit to Niagara; leaves a card, perhaps, 
at the residence of the Governor-General of Canada ; and, 
returning to England, presents to his countrymen a pair 
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of volumes at the least, professing to contain a “ full, 
true, and particular” account of the United States, their 
scenery, geology, botany, and natural history, a minute 
— of the character of the people, their manners, 

abits, and opinions; an essay on the theory and_prac- 
tice of republican institutions; peremptory judgments 
are the present resources and future. prospects of the 

nion ; a proper sprinkling of very pious denunciations 
of slavery, oblivious that we are not.entitled to be es- 
pecially prudish, seeing that scarcely ten years have 
elapsed since we also sanctioned slavery, and scarcely 
thirty years since it was defended by our very Bishops as 
an institution not opposed to Christianity, even if not 
sanctioned by it. And the crudities thus collected are 
greedily swallowed by home readers, without the slightest 
suspicion entertained that possibly the results of so su- 
perficial a survey may not, after all, deserve to be trusted 
implicitly. 

There is another defect in almost all books written by 
po csrewes about America; they are begun with a bias, 
and composed with a purpose more or less apparent to 
advance certain pre-existing opinions of the author. 
Every body who has treated of the Union has proceeded 
thither with a mind coloured by the hues of party or 
sect at home, and therefore seeing all objects as dis- 
torted by the medium through which he beholds them. 
Is he a Liberal?, he can discover only excellence in the 
institutions, and an enviable lot for the people who live 
under them. + Is he a.Tory?. he can.discern nothing but 
evil in the form of government; he can find no virtues 
in the people; “and he’ laughs at them, or laments for 
them, according to his mood. 


Mr, Wysz has approached his task in a different 
spirit. He was not one of the herd of tourists who come 
and depart with the swallow. He has resided for many 
years in America, and thus made himself familiar with 
the actual state of society, the real character of the peo- 
ple, and true resources and prospects of the country. 
‘The difference between a work so written,—and the less 
showy and amusing, perhaps, but more instructive pub- 
lication of Mr, Wysr,—is just such as would exist be- 
tween the surface-sketching of a stranger travelling from 
London to Edinburgh, and stopping at the intermediate 
stations for the next train, and the man who had lived 
here, and mingled with the inhabitants, and gathered 
his information by much personal observation and study. 


-» Mr. Wyse has sojourned for along time in the coun- 
try he has undertaken to describe; he has been as one 
with the people; was received into their social cir- 
cles ; heard their home thoughts,—not always identical 
with those to which people give utterance in steamers 
and railway carriages; has noted the practical working 
of institutions,—has seen both their faults and their 
virtues ; has accumulated a vast fund of facts by per- 
sonal investigation: and these he has thrown together 
in three large volumes. 

Some will complain, perhaps with reason, that this is 
too much of a good thing; and we think that it would 
have been more likely to command readers had it been 
compressed into a smaller compass. But, on the other 
hand, we’ feel that the difficulty is extreme’ of dealing 
with so vast a subject in fewer pages. If Mr. Wyse 
had contemplated merely an essay upon America and 
the Americans, setting forth the’ results of his expe- 
rience, he might have done it in a single volume. But 
such was not his design. ; His purpose was to present 
the facts upon which his opinions are’ founded ; to nar- 
rate what he had seen and heard illustrative of his posi~ 
tions, so that the reader might be enabled to form a 
fair judgment for himself.” For such a purpose three 
volumes will be excused, especially at this time, when 
all authentic particulars relative to the Union and its 
people will be read with an anxious interest, for on their 








wisdom and forbearance, during the next twelvemonth, 
bor ig the peace of the world. 

Mr. Wyser’s work is; in the substratum, a narrative of 
his visit to, and adventures in, the United States. Amid 
this he has interspersed disquisitions on a variety of 
subjects suggested by the incidents he is describing. 
Thus a vivid, description of the voyage, and the landing 
is immediately followed. by a. chapter on “ Emigration 
and. Emigrants,” upon which. topic, his adyice by no 
means accords, with that so freely .offered by, colonial 
agents. and land jobbers. « He asserts that emigration 
will not do for those whom indolence or improvidence 
prevents from living comfortably at home. The emi- 
grant can only hope to thrive by great self-denial, much 
endurance, thrift, and very hard work; and these qua- 
lities' would be pretty sure to make him thrive at home, 
so it would appear from Mr. Wyse that emigration is 
useless. But there is a fallacy in the conclusion; emi- 
gration is adyantageous to hin industrious persons 
who want a wider field for their exertions, and to the per- 
severing labourer, accustomed to privations, who abroad 
may hope some day to become a farmer, while in 
thickly peopled England his advancement out of the 
labouring class is almost impossible. Mr. Wyse draws 
this very unfavourable picture of his countrymen :— 

THE IRISH EMIGRANTS. 
But the spirit of hostility that called forth these excesses was 


not of the day or of the hour. It possessed none of the cha- » 


racteristics of the suddenly excited feeling of an intolerant and 
unrestrained population ; but had been of gradual and stealthy 
progress—of fixed and certain aim; to which the emigrant 
has himself, in too many instances, given encouragement. For 
we have no wish to extenuate the conduct of our fellow- 
countrymen, who constitute the great bulk of the British 
emigants to the United States, in this respect—their too fre- 
quent and busy interference in all matters of internal or do- 
mestic government, in which the circumstance of their early 
naturalization has permitted them to take part—the violent 
partizanship of their general proceedings in all municipal and 
other contests; and to which we have often and painfully borne 
witness ; which they attempt to justify, not from its necessity, 
not from any real advantage or positive good it may secure to 
them in their new position, but from the terms of their 
assumed compact—the recent allegiance to which they had 
sworn—the newly discovered sacrifices they had made, in their 
severance from friends and early home, to identify themselves 
in all its reality with this, the country of their adoption. They 
carry with them, in too many instances, to the New World, 
the prejudices and dislikes, engendered by early associations 
in the Old. The sectarian animosity ; the unsettled and pecu- 
liar notions, which the absence of all liberal and enlightened in- 
struction, together with the sickly influence of a morbid poli- 
tical excitement, to which they are ever subject in their own 
country, cannot fail to produce. While acting under their 
varied influences, they become obnoxious to the native, citizen ; 
who cannot forget, that the emigrant is the product of ano- 
ther soil; has been reared and schooled in the principles of 
European monarchies, and that the laws, constitution, and 
machinery of American government, are unknown fo his expe- 
rience, and very probably to his comprehension ; in which he 
can reasonably feel but very little interest or anxiety, either as 
to its welfare or future preservation, That neither is it in one 
short-lived day that he can forget his own or father-land— 
dissever every natural tie of kindred and former home—obli- 
terate the recollection of every early association, and become 
identified in spirit and feeling with this, bis newly-adopted 
country. Nevertheless, he is generally found amongst the 
most busy, and, we regret to add, the most uproarious in his 
interference at every election ; classing himself as of the ultra- 
democracy of the country, and frequently carrying his notions 
of liberty, in the exercise of his newly-acquired right, to the 
verge of licentiousnegs. 

' A sketch of the constitution of the United States occu- 
pies the next chapter. It is observed that the speeches 
in Congress are not fully published by the papers as 
with us ; and that when any of them find their way inta 
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a journal, they are treated with great contempt. The 
members of the government are ineligible to sit in Con- 
gress ; from this great inconveniences are said: to result. 
The English public are already familiar with the fracas 
that occur, and some of the language that passes, 
in Congress. Mr. Wyse assures his readers that the 
stories of these squabbles are not at all exaggerated. A 
native editor thus describes them :— 


Disagreeable and disgusting quarrels and disputes, unseemly 
acts of contention and strife, unhallowed words of provoca- 
tion, and abuse, and bitterness, anger, malice, and wrath 
strode conspicuously over order and decorum, civilization and 
respect. Rant assumed the prerogative of reason, and the 
speeches of many were more like the incoherent ravings. of 
maniacs than like the calmness of debate, or the ratiocination 
of enlightened minds. And so many, and so fierce were the 
strifes that were waged, that the House might be compared to 
an insurrectionary camp, the members of which were about to 
rush into the arena of civil war. The feudal barons of long 
bygone days were far more peaceable and less antagonizing 
than a portion of our Congress. All respect for the place, for 


the occasion, for character, for country, appeared to be lost, | 


and passion and rage held the reins. Where almost all were 
clamourous talkers, few hearers were to be obtained, and long 
and angry debates, procrastinated and defeated business, neg- 
lected duty, discomfited hopes, and dishonoured names, were 
the unpropitious and hapless results. 


The administration of justice in America is represented 
as extremely defective. The judicial bench is remark- 
able for its general incapacity; the judges are said to 
be glaringly incompetent. They are chosen for “their 
partizan feelings on some leading question of local or 
domestic policy, with their general subserviency to those 
in power.” ‘No man of any character in the United 
States will accept the appointment: no lawyer of emi- 
nence, or acknowledged abilities, will undertake the 
office for the limited pecuniary prospects it affords.’ 

The cause of this is the low pay, which prevents any 
yl das in practice from accepting the office. Hence it is 
that 


The judges of the land are frequently compelled to receive 
instructions from the bar, and to cantent themselves with the 
law as propounded to them by counsel, according to the inter- 
pretation that the interests of his client may, for the while, re- 
quire him to attach to its ordinance, 


Imagine an: English:judgecresigning this» place, and 
thus addressing the Court :— 


Judge Sutherland, in announcing his resignation to the 
Court, stated, that he was compelled to do so, in consequence 
of the insufficiency of the salary. He had not, he said, by 
the studied, strictest economy, during any of the twelve years 
that he had held the office, been able from the salary to sup- 
portvhis family. By devoting, as he had done, the whole of 
his time'to the duties of the bench, his private affairs, by long 
neglect, had become necessarily deranged, and, in short, that 
after mine years’ hard. service, he was now’ as many thousand 
dollars. poorer than when he took office. 


The salaries of the state judges are from 400/. to 5001. 
per annum ! 

Tn such a state of things Mr. Wyse advises foreigners 
not to go to law in America if they can possibly avoid it; 
but, if compelled, he recommends the unfortunate 
stranger 


_ To imitate the example of his American friends, and prac- 
tise a well-understood lesson of American prudence and fore- 
sight, by carefully selecting. such person only, to.act. as his 
professional or conducting agent, his attorney and lawyer, (for 
here both professions are held conjointly by the same, indivi- 
dual,) as he may have reason to know possesses not only what 
is ‘termed “ the ear of the court,” but who, he may also 
ascertain, professes the same politics, belongs to the same 
clique, or party in the'state, and is otherwise on those intimate 
and familiar terms with'the presiding judge, in the court 


where his suit is to be tried: of which many lawyers avail 
themselves to ‘secure admission to his confidential inter- 
course, or ‘private interviews, even on matters of @ 
purely judicial nature, in which they may be  profes~ 
sionally interested, and at the time passing under his 
observation as a judge. These favoured “parties are 
generally well known in every city and town in the United 
States; as are ‘those lawyers professing opposite views, 
and in whose hands, however well versed in the every day 
practice—the more profound or other legal quiddities and sub- 
tleties of their profession, the best and most righteous cause 
stands a fair chance of being lost. We can ourselves bear 
witness to the working of this,system. We have seen it in its 
nauseating and most disgusting form ; where the political bias, 
the anti-national prejudice and dislike of the judge of the Su- 
preme Court of Judicature (and we more than suspect his ava- 
ricious predilections), have marred and shamefully perverted 
| the ends of public justice, in the face of the most astounding 
| facts, and contrary to the'strongest possible evidence laid be- 
| fore him ; perfectly heedless of the injury and wrong done to 
| suffering and unoffending parties, whom an imperfect and 
| vitiated legislation had unfortunately placed at his mercy. 


| The more we hear of other countries, the more cause 
have we to be proud of our own. Where, after all, is 
| there so much real freedom and security, combined with 
'so many of the comforts of existence, and so much 
kindly feeling, and public honesty, and private honour, 
|as in old England? 

| ‘The inferior courts are even worse than the superior. 
| An instance is related by Mr. Wyse, which affords a 
\fair specimen of the “Justice of the Peace law” in 
| America. 


After the cause of action had been stated, the following dia- 
logue is reported to have taken place between the Justice and 
Counsellor N s, of the Philadelphia bar, who represented 
the defendant. Justice B——s.—‘‘ Well, Mr. N s, what 
‘has your client to say in this matter?’’ Counsel.—‘‘ Cer- 
| tainly nothing, Sir; it can hardly be deemed incumbent on 
|him to resist a claim wholly unsupported by testimony.” 
Justice B s.—‘* What, Sir, do you imagine that a man 
would have the boldness to sue another before me, without 
some ground of complaint ?—the thing is impossible. It be- 
hoves the defendant, therefore, to prove that the plaintiff was 
in the wrong, and in the absence of such proof, the conclusion 
of law is against him.’’ Counsel.—‘‘ But may it. please your 
worship, it is both illogical, and illegal, to. call upon me to 
establish a negative.’’ Justice B——s.—‘‘ 1 call upon you to 
do no such thing, It is.a clear affirmative, viz. thatthe debt 
is paid. Every plaintiff has a primd facie case, which, must 
stand good, until something is shewn from the other side to 
destroy it. I have so decided one hundred times, without 
exception or appeal. Mr..N-———’s,judgment must go against 
you.’ And judgment went accordingly. 


The lawyers unite; the characters of counsel and 
attorney, and the inconveniences of the practice are de- 
scribed as very great, and fully to shew the wisdom of 
the English system of separating these two branches of 
the Profession, To this cause Mr, Wyss attributes the 
general bad character of the 





AMERICAN LAWYERS. 


The restrictions usually imposed upon every citizen in quali- 
fying for the profession of a lawyer, are so trifling, seldom 
exceeding three or four years’ apprenticeship in an attorney’s 
office—the’ probationary course’ of study to which he is sup- 
posed to submit, ‘so very circumscribed—the inducements to 
enter the profession, from the ‘inordinate litigation:so prevalent 
in every part of ithe United States, so great—that it can 
scarcely be a subject for wonder, that bat few of »those: evi- 
dences.. of. respectability ‘and ‘talent, so remarkable ‘in this in- 
fluential body in. England, | are) discernible in the American. 
bar. Inno part of the civilized world.is so much dross, and 
base material, intermixed with so little of what’ is, valuable 
and good—so little to be found of honour, so little of probity, 
or worth—so little of good faith, or indeed of honesty in its 
more simplified meaning, that it were really a risk for any per- 
son to entrust an American lawyer or attorney with an insight 
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into his affairs, or to consult him onany difficulty or embarrass- 
ment in which he may. be placed, Traders,:in the fullest 
sense, they readily barter the interests committed to them, for 
the merest prospect of personal or individual gain, and deride, 
with a cold and unmixed selfishness, the misfortunes—the ten- 
fold misery and want, of which they are often the fruitfnl 
source. We speak advisedly on this subject, as well from a 
considerable experience, as from the assurances and repeated 
statements of others, on whose truth and discernment we 
could rely. 

It is asserted, that, when a stranger is obliged to em- 
ploy one of these gentry, he frequently employs another 
for the purpose of attending and watching his move- 
ments, and to protect him against the rapacity or 
rascality of the first. 

Mr, Wyss gives a curious account of a secret society 
of lawyers > 9 to exist in the United States for the ex- 
press purpose of litigating doubtful titles, and then shar- 
ing the spoil obtained from their victims either by a 
compromise ora verdict. The law of bankruptcy and 
insolvency is remarkably lenient to debtors, and encou- 
rages, by forbearing to punish, dishonesty. The conse- 

uence is, that insolvency is nothing thought of. In the 
city and county of Philadelphia, comprising a population 
of about 150,000 persons, nearly 1,800 annually white- 
wash themselves of their debts by the process of insol- 
vency. A fashionable man was pointed out to our 
author in this city, who had come up as. an insolvent at 
nine successive sessions of. the court, and at each had 
received his discharge, and had again found persons to 
give him credit. 

The criminal law is scarcely better administered than 
the civil. The grand juries are described as subject to 
undue influences in the discharge of their duties. Com- 
mon juries are often swayed by personal favour, and, it 
is believed, not unfrequently bought. We are glad, 
however, to find that “facilities are at all times given to 
British creditors to recover from fugitive debtors.” But 
this power is subject to great abuse, and has been em- 
ployed for purposes of extortion by means of forged 
affidavits and sham claims, set up in hope to induce 
the unfortunate emigrant to part with a portion of his 
small. fund, rather than be involved in litigation in a 
strange country. 

Here we pause for the present, purposing to return 
more than once to these volumes, so pregnant of interest- 
ing information. 








FICTION. 


The Blackgown Papers. By L. Martottt1. Yn 2 vols. 
London, 1846. Wiley and Putnam. 

A series of pictures of life in Italy, drawn with a vi- 
~ hand, obviously true to nature, The Blackgown 

.D. commences with an account of the domestic vicis- 
situdes of his life, the main design of which is to intro- 
duce the stories that follow. The Doctor is supposed to 
have been a settler in a solitary dale in one, of the ,re- 
motest districts of West Virginia; the. son of a, plain 
farmer, with moderate means, but with a father’s ambi- 
tion destined for. the church, On. the, death. of ,his 
parent, he. left his native village, and wandered about, 
until at length chance led. him. tothe valley alluded to 
above, and which was called by the ominous name of 
“Phe Male \of.the Bloedy Hearth,” and there, says he; 
“7 purchased tworslaves, built a log-house, ‘locked up 
gown and surplice; ‘and; with the resignation of a Cin- 
cmnatus; I set up a-farming, as my father had done 
before’me,”’ >." ot 

But éré' long a town’ arose around him; a niece came 
to live with him. "One day'a stranger who had lost his 
way was admitted to a night’s rest and refreshment. He 
fascinated both uncle and niece, He was invited to 








tarry at the village to teach the latter Italian. The ad- 
ventures of this gentleman must be read in the book; 
enough that from him did Dr. Blackgown receive the 
tales that occupy the remainder of the volumes. 

They are certainly not works of a high class, 
either in design or in execution. Upon the whole, they 
must be pronounced common-place; but they are valu- 
able as displaying intimate acquaintance with Italy and 
the Italians, and for this they will be read with pleasure, 
even if the attractions of the story be not sufficiently 
engrossing. 


Forest Hill ; a Tale of Social Life in 1830-31. In 
3 vols. London, 1846. Bentley. 

A PLor, extravagant to absurdity, is the most striking 
characteristic of this novel, nor is this compensated by 
a certain cleve~ness in the writing which, when the book 
is opened, attracts the reader with hope of something 
original in conception, and new in matter and manner. 
The author has not the slightest mastery of the art of 
constructing a probable story, natural in its incidents, 
and advancing from the commencement to the close with 
such an order of events as at least is not impossible. A 
novelist may be permitted to indulge a little in the im- 
probable ; it is not required of him that he should limit 
his narrative to events of daily occurrence. He may, 
and he ought to surprise, but he must be very careful not 
to offend. The author of Forest Hill, however, cares not 
how he shocks all notions of order in the occurrence of 
events. Nor does he permit his readers to forget the 
badness of the plot, by exciting in them an interest for 
his characters. They are equally unnatural; such beings 
never lived. They do not move and speak like men, but 
as automatons; we hear the author’s voice, and see the 
motion of his eyes and the ivory of his teeth peeping 
from the pasteboard figures through which he utters his 
own thoughts. He has endeavoured to give an air of 
novelty to his work by the introduction of an American, 
very clever, but very unprincipled, who is the villain of 
the piece, but by no means an attractive villain. His 
plot with the other foreigners to bring about a revolution 
in Italy is absurd; and, altogether, the novel is not 
worth either the purchase or the borrowing. 








POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

The Squire’s Daughter ; a Tragedy. In five Acts... By 
ANDREW Park. London, 1846, Longman and Co, 
Tuls is a domestic drama, and it helps to.confirm a re- 
mark often made, that tragedy. must be heroic, or it will 
not command attention. Whether this be the result of 
habit, which has indissolubly associated tragedy with 
greatness of rank or of intellect, or whether there is 
something in vulgar sorrows too familiar and real to 
affect the imagination, would afford a good ‘subject for 
discussion. ‘he fact, whatever the catisé, is cértain, and 
therefore this tragedy of Mr, Park, although a meri- 
torious composition, would, we think, fail to excite the 
sympathies of an audience if produced upon the stage. 
It is remarkable rather for elegance than force. Mr. 
Park is a master of versification, and his. words flow 
with manifest rapidity; but the ideas they convey, are 
wanting in freshness. They are too commonplace for 
the tone of tragedy; too conversational for blank verse. 
The dialogues are somewhat prosaic. ‘When Mr. Park 
again attempts the drama, we would advise him to write 
ity prose, from which Tess would be expected than from 
the more stately ‘march of blank verse. The Squire’s 
Daugliter is a very creditable first effort, but it is a py 
that first efforts should be published to the world, e 
sacrifice of that dearest of alla man’s, productions by 
committing it to the flames, instead of to the printer, isa 
painful one, but it must be made by all who desire per- 
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manent fame, and Mr. Park would have done more 
wisely if he had mustered courage to make a blaze of his. 





Love’s Trial ; a Play. Tn on Acts. “London, 1846. 
Wright. 

OnE of the multitude of dramas yearly printed by ama- 
teurs, which none but reviewers, read, and few will ven- 
ture to praise. They can be described only in negatives. 
They are not good, and they are not positively bad; they 
have no merits and few faults; the ear can detect no 
halting verses; the finger can light upon no: passage re+ 
markable for its beauty, and none to be condemned for 
its vileness. All is smooth commonplace ;"no interest is 
excited either in the plot, the personages, or the dia- 
logue. ’ When we close the volume, we feel only wonder 
why the author should’ have troubled himself to write, or 
taxed himself to print, a production which even the most 
sanguine hopes of the parent could scarcely flatter into a 
belief that it would command attention in a world too 
busy to read aught that,has not freshness. of thought or 
novelty of manner to recommend it. And to, this nega- 
tive class belongs Love’s Trial; therefore we dismiss it 
with this brief notice. 





Sulton Park; a'Poem. By Henky H. Horton: Third 
edition. Birmingham and'London: Darton and Clark. 
We have’ already noticed this poem,/whose local interest has 
commended it toa third edition.’ ‘It will be sufficient to an- 

nounce the fact without repeating the opinion. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Pen and Ink Sketches of Poets, &c. 
[SECOND NOTICE.) 
WE return to this very amusing volume, with purpose 
to cull a little more of the pleasant gossip with which it 
is studded. Opening it at the page where we parted 
from it before, we light upon a portrait of 


CRABBE, 


The individual referred to entered the room leaning on the 
erm of a young lady, for'he was much bowed by age. His 
dress was of plain black, ‘and clerical in its cut ; a lowneéss of 
stature was rendered more perceptible by his stoop; and as he 
tremblingly grasped an ivory-headéd edne, and. leaned heavily 
on his fair companion, a more striking picture of youth and 
age could not well have been depicturéd by any of the eminent 


artists whose paintings: lined the gallery. The? hair’ of this 


gentleman was cut! short, and whitée’as ‘the driven snow; it 
stood up wirily from his ' head—if 'T tiay'coiti‘a word to ex- 
press just’ what Pntean—and was combed back from ‘his high 
broad forehead, ‘which ‘was ‘ploughed ‘all over’ with transverse 
lines, and from his temples. His clear, grey ¢ye was scarcely 
dimmed by age ; ‘the nose, once slightly aquiline, was a trifle 
sunken, and his mouth expressed much sweetness, benevo! 
lence, atid decision of chatactér: His features, taken’ asa 
whole, had a squaréness about them which was' somewhat ur: 
graceful, but their general expréssion waS of a pleasing’ and 
intellectual character. This gentleman attracted much atten: 
tion, and observing that'introductions to him were numerous 
and eagerly sought,’ I inquired’ of the curator of the institution 
who he'was. ‘‘Ah'!’’ said’the gentleman to whom'I addressed 
my question, Mr. M. in broken English, “you ‘write ‘poetry, 
and not know Grabbe?’’ ‘* Who ?’’ said 1; for the only idea 
associated in my mind with any thing named Grabbe, was that 
the bearer of it must be, as he is indeed represented in many a 
play, a sheriff’s officer—a kind of gentleman to whom an in- 
troduction is very seldom asked for. ‘‘ It is Mr. Crabbe, the 
poet,”’ said a friendwho happened to be near, and then, I need 
not say that I looked with intense interest on 


** Nature’s sternest painter, yet the best,’ 


as Byron called him. Mr. Crabbe’s then position, too, was 
interesting, for he was seated in Cowper's arm-chair, the same 
which the Bard of Olney occupied at Mrs. Unwin’s, and in 
which, perhaps, he indited his touching lines, ‘‘ To Mary.”’ 





And in the same chapter we find another of 


DR. PUSEY. : 


His ‘personal appearance was anything but that of one who 
was universally acknowledged to be the leader of a powerful 
and increasing party. in the church—a party which at one time 
threw it into a moral convulsion, and the effects of which are 
still felt... He was small in: stature, and, attenuated in frame 
and feature. His profile was more striking than his front 
face, the nose being very large and prominent. As he paced 
the aisle very slowly, with his eyes fixed on the pavement, the 
lips compressed, and his thin sallow cheeks displaying hollows, 
and his brow lines, which thought had prematurely planted 
there, he presented the appearance of an ascetic—of a monk 
suddenly transformed into a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land; for in his person he displayed all the austere sanctity of 
the one, whilst his canonicals sufficiently indicated his position 
as the other. His style of preaching was cold, tame, and Spi- 
ritless. One of the solemn-looking, stony, monumental men 
who reclined in their niches, with hands, palin to palm, reve- 
rently placed on their breasts,‘ might have arisen from his’ cold 
couch, gone into the pulpit, delivered such another sermon, 
and made, leaving the supernaturalness! of the matter entirely 
out of the question, just about as, great. a, sensation.) His 
tones were feeble and harsh, and if his cold, dull, greyish eye 
did at times lighten up, the'éffeot was but as that produced by 
the luminous mists which ate seen in dank morasses, flicker- 
ing; but not iluminating. Of the graces of oratory, there were 
literally noné+no. action; no, modulation | of tone, no; haneo~ 
nious combination of sound with sentiment... The sermon was 
coldly monotonous; .andiwhen, to my inexpressible relief,,it 
terminated, I could not:help: muttering to. myself—+And., can 
this be the head of the Puseyite School ? g 
__A yisit to the Jakes introduced the author. to 

WORDSWORTH, |) s wol 22 

We were already deep'in the topic of the Old ‘Thorn ’’of 
the lyrical ballads (‘‘'so old’ that you vould hardly believe that 
it had ever been young ’’), Mr. Wordsworth favouring me by 
relating the precise occasion of its composition; ‘his being in 
reality caught in a storm om Somersetshire hill; there being 
an actual lichened thorn; and also some. likeness of a child’s 
grave (which must be a small green hillock, and therefore 
might very,well be thought a grave, without, allowing for a 
poet’s or, traveller’s license), Mrs, Wordsworth patiently 
waiting, with hand extended, for the poet’s tea-cup, which in 
the ardour of the ‘‘ pleasure of memory”’ he aléo:held, but still 
retained empty,' when, at my mention of -that: lackless name, 
suggested by some remark of his'owri onthe: unfairness of the 
laughers at his theory, up started the tall figure ‘of: the! lyrist, 
his hitherto: complacent countenance, which was-very expressive 
in spite of dim eyes and a hard: outline, ruffied like his own 
little pond) that he:had ‘measured from ‘side to side;!’ by the 
sudden storm, and‘with one hand thrust into -his breast, and 
the other ¢lenched,: began-a rapid walk about the rdom, alk the 
time, in-good set terms, not rapid like his motions, talking a 
review of ‘the: Review, sometimes of the work in toto ;:some- 
times of its:single onslaught on-himself and of his ‘‘.Excur- 
sion,’’ then of Mr. Jeffrey,;-who *‘ might: think it like a great 
man; and worthy of his public) character, to publicly insult 
another ;: but he also must abide the judgment of the public— 
slow, indeed, occasionally, to do justice—slow,'/: and he re- 

the words, as/if pondering, and becalmedi himself with 
some inward reflection, and then obeyed Mrs. Wordsworth’s 
anxious invitation to.take his tea before it was quite cold. 


‘At the residence of CovertpGe fe one day met 
CHARLES LAMB. 


I think it was on a Sunday that, entering Mr. Coleridge’s 
residence, I passed in the hall a plain, quizzical, slightly-made 
little gentleman and a lady, just departing to catch the last 
Highgate stage to London. The lingering of the cheerful 
couple at the door with their host seemed to indicate reluctance 
to end their pleasant day. I found that this was the facetious, 
the feeling, the fancy-fraught, the delightful ‘‘ Elia’’—Charles 
Lamb, the India House slave, the genius martyred on the altar 
of Plutus, not for his own emolument, but that of a company. 
The galley-slave, probably, has rarely much soul into which 
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the ‘‘iron”’ of his chain can enter, as Sterne expresses it; no 
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one can read Lamb’s effusions, and doubt that a gentle, gene- 
rous, exalted soul.existed under all his playfulness, and ‘ in- 
formed”? aad. ‘‘o’er-informed”’ that fragile tenement. I 
could hear a parting bon-mot let off, which hung fire as usual ; 
Lamb’s stutter never. being wholly forgotten, as.I believe is 
usual with persons liable to that infirmity... It elicited his 
sister’s ready laugh, however, and the more restrained response 
in the fashion of the thougbtful poet. Lamb’s dress was black ; 
he wore small-clothes and high gaiters. _ His stature was low; 
his whole figure so slight, as to appear more diminutive per- 
haps, than it really was. . He said he was.as tall as Kean ; but 
of this, as I never saw Edmund off the stage, I cannot judge. 
His forehead was ample ; his hair dark, thick, and curling ; his 
head, indeed, looking rather too big for its support, but it was 
what; would have been deemed a very fine one ona ‘‘ fine man,” 
according to yulgar parlance. His nose was aquiline, and 
the.mouth very expressive, The melancholy and mirth of the 
inner. man seemed peculiarly depicted on his pensive yet half- 
smiling countenance, 


‘Aw interview with Hazurrr is described at some 
length.’ We must be content with a part of it. 


-HAZLITT. 
In his parlour; which was well farnished (a baek room, and 
very still, the’street being little of a thoroughfare), sate a 
middle-aged man, slippered, and in a dishabille indicating 
récent uprising (he had probably not retired until it was day- 
break):' He -hadjrather‘hard but’ strongly marked. features, 
which‘only became expressive after much drawing out of his 
feeling by intercourse. |He received ‘me with what appeared 
shyness, or reluctance to be disturbed, but which I afterwards 
found to be his habit at first meeting. His tones were quite 
as low as those of Coleridge's when’ not excited, they were 
almost, plaintive or querulous, but his placidity breathed.more 
of, unconscious, pensiveness than that of his brother thinker, 
whose complacent meekness always rather savoured of gcting, at 
least ofa conscious attention to sage or martyr-like bearing, 
until his aroused enthusiasm broke through all, elevated his 
tones and even sature, and the man was forgotten in the. in- 
spited declaimer, 


The conversation that ensued is extremely interesting. 
It ranged from reviewing to politics, and then to poetry. 


(4E found hime full of feeling for the charms of nature, though 
a “tCockney,’’ as his enemies delighted to call him. He ex- 
pressed his pleasant ‘recollections of some travelling adventures 
he met»with long:before, when exercising: his original calling 
of ‘a portrait painter. ‘Painting was long the chosen field of 
his ambition.» He: used ‘to: spend weeks inya lone ‘bouse-on 
Salisbury Plain, «and :overflowed with re-awakened' romantic 
feeling of ‘his ‘solitary:evenings there with a few favourite 
authors, 1 well! recollect his remarking» on’ the “solemn;: un~ 
defined :expression of romantic pleasure: he felt! im watching 
here<and ‘there; like «stars on’ the earth, a cottagé-light:after 
night-fall, upo the huge walls of black) formed: bythe moun- 
tains in thé: background and thersensations décasioned by:his 
quitting sonie village on the bordersjof ‘thé vast plain; as their 
lights! grew ‘few, ‘andthe sounds of the:rustling autumnal leaf 
were heard, instead of those atising, ftom the» ocdupations: of 
rural life, whilst he faded the wild! cogntry-:and ithe boundless 
gloom, to: reach #6me> other «/gathering~pla¢e:of: mam. "ook 
liked him bétter:as the-poet than the! politician, which latter 
chased away in a few. minutes the. oet-painter,— better as, the 
literary enthusiast, the night-wanderer, thé’ masing’ philoso- 
pher, and the companion of -the‘immortal dead in the cottage 
of the world, among. the sterile, shepherd haunts and brown 
solitudes of Salisbury Plain, tham as the bitter denouncer of 
parties opposed to him;in political opinions... , ; 


Let us turn,now to a sadder theme. It is a visit to 


BYRON-’IN HIS SHROUD. 

In the month of July, 1824, the body of Lord Byron was 
brought from Missolonghi to England, and on being landed 
from the ‘‘ Florida,”” was removed to the house of Sir Edward 
Knatchbull, who then resided in Great George-street, West- 
minster. Having availed myself of peculiar facilities, I saw, 
on one occasion, the corpse of the poet—the lid of the coffin 
being for some necessary purpose removed. It was at night 








that the work of opening the shellcommenced. This was soon 
effected, and when the last covering was removed, we beheld 
the face of the illustrious dead, 


All cold and all serene, 


Were I to live a thousand years, I should never, never for- 
get that moment. For years I had been intimate with the 
mind of Byron. His wondrous works had thrown a charm 
around my daily paths, and with all the enthusiasm of youth 
lL had. almost adored his genius. With his features, through 
the medium of paintings, I had been familiar from my boy- 
hood; and now, far more beautiful, even.in death, than my 
most vivid fancy had ever pictured, there they lay in marble 
repose,, .The body was.not attired in that most awful. of 
habiliments—a shroud. It was wrapped in a blue cloth cloak, 
and the throat and head were uncovered, The former was 
beautifully moulded. The head of the poet was covered with 
short, crisp, curling locks, slightly streaked with grey hairs, 
especially over the temples, which were ample and free from 
hair, as we see in the portraits. The face had nothing of the 
appearance of death about it—it was neither sunken nor dis- 
coloured in the least, but of a dead, marble whiteness—the 
expression was that of stern quietude. How classically beau- 
tiful was the curved upper lip-and-the chin. I fancied the 
nose appeared as if it was not in harmony with the other 
features ; but it might possibly have been a little disfigured by 
the process of embalming. The forehead was high and broad 
—indeed, the whole head was extremely large—it must have 
been so, to have. contained a brain of such capacity. But 
what struck me most was the exceeding beauty of the profile, 
as I observed it when the head was lifted, for the purpose of 
adjusting the furnitare.- It was perfectimits way, and seemed 
like a production of Phidias. Indeed, it far more resembled 
an exquisite piece of sculpture than the face of the dead—so 
still, so sharply defined, and so marble-like in its repose. I 
caught. the view of it but for a moment; yet it was long 
enough to have it stamped upon my memory as 


A thing of beauty, 


which poor Keats tells us is *‘ a joy for ever.’”’ It is indeed a 
melancholy joy to me to have gazed upon the silent poet. As 
Washington Irving says of the old sexton, who crept into the 
vault where Shakespere was entombed, and beheld there the 
dust of ages, ‘‘ It was something eyen to have seen the dust 
of Byron.” 

Our author records the following trait of 

SOUTHEY’S GENEROSITY. 

Southey’s extreme kindness to young and struggling men.of 
mind. is not.so-well, known, or so. generally, appreciated as. it 
should be... One instance fell under myown notice,,1 knew in 
B- a young man, a lawyer’s,clerk, who shewed, so de- 
cided a genius. for, painting. that it was: really ;painful. to, see 
him drudging over dry parchments and musty records, . I ad- 
vised him, to copy,a,certain picture, which I knew, would 
nuch interest) Southey-—he, did. so, and sent it, with a letter 
from the artist, to, Southey at Keswick. ) I also informed him. 
of. .the circumstance, and asked his advice,as,to the young 
painter’s welfare: , Southey, who was. always.as punctual as 
clockwork in his. correspondence—foryhe never allowed a letter 
to, remaja, unanswered, for,.a single, day--in a, short time, wrote 
the yonng man an. exceedingly bind , epistle, aad,,so interested 
himself,in his. behalf, that,at the time. J write, the quondam 





lawyer’s clerk is a popular.exhibitor. 1/4! 

Among the reminiscences, are somé’of' ABERNETHY, 
with which the publi¢ is not familiar. On one occasion 
the author called upon him with two ladies... ‘The inter- 
view is very characteristic, 

[ J A VISIT: TO: ABERNETHY. 

He was rather undef the middle stature, and somewhat in- 
clined to corpulency ; yet so slightly, that the idea of fat never 
entered into the minds of any one who looked onhim. His 
face was very peculiar, and somewhat pear-shaped—that is, it 
was narrower than ordinary at the summit of the forehead, 
which was high, and ploughed transversely with deep furrows. 
His eyes were small, deep set, grey, and very keen and twink- 
ling. There was evidently a good deal of sarcastic humour in 
the lines about his mouth. The nose was long and well- 
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shaped. A soiled white cravat enveloped his portly double- 
chin and neck—and his dress, which seemed to have been 
huddled on, not put on, consisted of a blue dress-coat, cut in 
antique style, and decorated with bright brass buttons—a 
lemon-coloured waistcoat, and snuff-coloured ‘‘ continua- 
tions ;’’ and a mean-looking pair of old red.slippers, which 
only half concealed some whity-brown stockings, completed 
his costume. ‘‘ Now, then, which of you wants me ?’’ were 
his first words, which he uttered without removing from his 
elegant position before the fire. The elder lady, by a sign, 
indicated that her daughter was the patient; and was about 
detailing the symptoms, when he interrupted her with— 
‘‘ There, hold your tongue, madam !’’ then sitting by the 
young lady, he felt her pulse, asked her a few questions, gave 
a peculiar shrug with his shoulders, and then said to her mo- 
ther—‘‘ And pray, madam, how far have you brought your 
daughter to see me?’’ ‘‘ From B » Sir,’’ was the reply. 
** Our family physician ””  * Didn’t tell you to send her to 
Mr. Abernethy, I’llswear!’’ interrupted Abernethy—‘ a fool 
ifhedid!—You’ve thrown away time and money, madam, by 
coming here.’”? ‘‘ What ! is therereal danger, sir ?’’ asked the 
frightened mother. ‘‘ Fiddle-de-dee, madam! There, ma’am 
(handing her a slip of paper, on which was written the name of 
his publisher), go and buy my book, and read. page 84. V’ll 
tell you how I ‘¢ame. to write the book; there—sit down— 
don’t be frightened—we’ll get the’ red edges off your daugh- 
ter’s tongue, and make it less like a lancet in shape, and she'll 
do well enough. A great hulky Yorkshire farmer came here to 
consult me, and told: me such a long story that it made me 
sick. Finding he only did what other people did—tire my 
patience—I thought I’d-say, once for all, what I had to say on 
paper; and so I put it ina book, and it saves me a good deal 
of trouble. | People come to me with their Jong stories, ‘and 
then they wonder that I amrude to them. They abuse their 
systems, and then expect me to set them to rights all at once. 
Good morning, madam !’’ So, bidding us farewell, he handed 
a prescription, which he had written while talking, put the three 
guineas, tendered as his fee, into. his waistcoat pocket, and 
rang a small bell, which summoned a servant, who shewed us 
out through a different door from that by which we made our 
ingress. We had not gone half a dozen steps from the door, 
when the young lady remembered that she had left her parasol 
on the table. | She was hastening back for it, and had just 
reached the door, when it suddenly opened, and Mr. Aberne- 
thy appeared, holding it in his hand. ‘Hallo!’ he called 
out, in a voice that half frightened the poor girl into hysterics, 
‘*here’s your what-d’ye-call-it. What the devil d’ye leave 
your d—d traps here for?—I don’t want ’em!’’—and he 
rudely thrust it into her hand. 


Turn now to one of the ablest men of our age, 








FARADAY. 


He had a pleasant countenance, lighted up by'a pair of the 
most lively, restless black eyes I ever saw in the head of man, 
or woman either. His hair too, was jet black, curly, and 
parted in the very centre of his forehead, not giving him, as 
hair disposed in that manner sometimes does, a sleek, sheepish 
appearance, but a smart, jaunty, natty air, In person, he 
was slender, and of about the average height. It isa. common 
mode of expression, to say thata man who is restless “ is upon 
wires ;”” in Faraday’s case, the allusion would be quite appro- 
priate, for he was never still half a minute together, and there 
was such a continual lively smile, not a smirk, on his lips, that 
it was really pleasant to look at him. He had ‘the familiar nod 
and the cheerful recognition for every one, and seemed to feel 
a réal anxiety‘to make every one about him comfortable ; and 
with all his splendid attainments, there was so much humility 
apparent, that his genius blazed ten times the brighter for his 
seeming unconsciousness of it. His style of lecturing is very 
brilliant, and I haye heard thoge who had listened to that most 
poetical and fascinating of scientific lecturers, the late Sir 
Humphrey Davy, say, that in point of felicitous illustration, 
Faraday is scarcely to be considered his inferior. His voice is 
musical, ‘and well modulated, and I can scarcely imagine a 
higher mental treat than that offered by hearing Faraday lec- 
ture at the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 


Another remarkable personage described in this vo- 
lume is 





EBENEZER ELLIOTT. 


He was a man rather under than above what is termed the 
middle. height... Like the class from whence he sprung, and 
which he. was; about to address, he .was attired in_working 
clothes—clothes, plain; even to coarseness. He had a high, 
broad, very intellectual, forehead, with rough ridges on the 
temples, from the sides.and, summit of which thick stubby 
hair was brushed up—streaks of grey mingling with the coarse 
black hair—his eyebrows. were dark and thick, and shaded 
two large, deeply set, glaring eyes, which rolled every way, 
and seemed to survey the whole of that vast assembly,at a 
glance. His nasal organ was as if it were grafted on his face, the 
mouth was thick-lipped, and the lines, from, the angles of the 
nostrils to. the.corners of the mouth, were deeply indented— 
graven in. A very, black beard, lately shaven, made his chin 
and neck appear as if it was covered with dots, and he had a 
thick, massive throat. His figure was indicative of great mus- 
cular strength, and his big horny fists seemed. more fitted to 
wield a sledge hammer than to flourish a pen... Looking, at 
him, the most casual observer would be impressed with the 





idea that no common man was before him. He rose amidst 
| great cheering, and for an hour and a half held that great audi- 
| ence in entire subjection by one of the most powerful addresses 
| I ever listened to. With a terrible distinctness he painted the 
| situation of the working man—he shewed what he might have 
been, and contrasted his possible and probable situation with 
| what it then was. 


From the more noted preachers of our tinie, we take 
two portraits; one of 


BAPTIST NOEL, 

A gentleman rises to address the vast assemblage. Heis tall, 
| thin; atid deficate: looking.“ His*head fs beautifafty shaped— 
| indeed, I have never seen so perfect a model of a cranium, if I 
may so express myself. It is covered by lightish-coloured 
| hair, easily and naturally, disposed oyer a finely-shaped, marble 
white forehead. There is in the face of this gentleman a re- 
| markably sweet expression. The eyes are grey, and beaming 
with mild radiance—the nose Grecian, and the mouth and chin 
| finely formed. The whole head and face somewhat reminds 
| one of some of the portraits of Byron. This resemblance may 
| owe its origin to something more substantial than fancy, for 
| the individual I am describing is a relative of the noble poet’s, 
|-one of whose names he bears. It is the Honourable and Rey. 
| Baptist Noel, one of the most popular of the Evangelical see- 
tion of the Church of England. Some. persons think him, when 
he is arrayed:in his surplice, much like, Bishop Heber. Listen 
as he speaks. Surely there was never so sweet.a voice as his ; 
clear, distinct, and extremely musical, Although -he com- 
mences in a. somewhat subdued tone, not a word is uttered 
which is not heard by the most far away ,individual in 
the hall. As he proceeds his voice increases ;in volume, 
and is beautifully modulated. A sweet smile occasionally ir- 
radiates his countenance, but its preyalent and general expres- 
sion is that of calm and dignified repose. His heart is in his 
subject, for he talks of missions. “With an easy grace he intro- 
duces the subject, and then, having impressed on his hearers 
its importance, ‘he takes a survey of the rise and progress of 
that society whose claims he may be advocating. Listening to 
his description of what has been done, and is doing, ‘is like 
taking a journey: through the scenes he describes. 


And another, exceedingly vivid, of 


» | ROBERT MONTGOMERY. 

He was what one would call a ‘* pretty looking parson;’” his 
hair of a dark colour, was carefully in the’centre of his 
forehead, and combed aside, terminating in’ two very precisely 
arranged curls, which didnot: look’ very natural, but they 
might have been for all that; his eyebrows were as regular as 
if pencilled ; he had pretty good dark eyes, and as he affeetedly 
glanced round on the crowded, congregation; it seemed as if a 
faint smile of self-satisfaction played upon his lips. . His.gown 
was most carefully disposed—not a fold was out of order, and 
the bands were of snowy whiteness and most precise pattern. 
I have heard that Mr. Montgomery sometimes sports ruffles, 
but I did not observe them on this occasion. As it was, there 
was a good deal too much of the “nice young man’’ about him to 
square with my perhaps antiquated notions. Mr. Montgomery, 
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after giving out his text, commenced his discourse with very great 
fluency, using no notes, excepting occasionally referring to a 
slip of paper which was inserted between the leaves of his 
sinall ‘bible. It appeared to me that he had learned his dis- 
course, and was now reciting it, as a schoolboy does his lesson. 
His voice-was harsh and ill-modulated, and his manner very 
affected. As to the sermon itself, it appeared to be little else 
than a tissue of laborious conceits, wrapped up in very hard 
words. Simplicity had nothing to do with it; and if ever a 
grain of wheat showed itself, he immediately hid it beneath the 
chaff of his illustration. There was nothing like argument: or, 
if he did attempt anything in that way, he only created tm- 
selled giants for the purpose of displaying his own dexterity in 
knocking them down. There were such observations as these,— 
he talked of''‘“@od radiating his own eternity from his own 
essence ;”” ‘‘God-ward accretions of grace, and Devil-ward 
accretions of sin ;”” of “light touching sentiment in its most 
exquisite centre.’” He remarked, that ‘‘a holy man in a room 
radiated sanctity ;’’ observed, that ‘‘ when he visited poor people 
they sometimes said they had such and such a feeling, but that 
he always told them that they had nothing to do with feeling !’’ 
And in winding up his discourse, he assured his hearers that he 
had arrived at certain views after ‘‘ prayerful and hard study.”’ 
The sermon was indeed 


—— a fine specimen on the whole, 
Of rhetoric, which the learned cal! rigmarole. 


Many others tempt to extract, but we have already 
trespassed ‘too’ much upon a volume whose best recom- 
—o will be the very interesting passages we have 
cited. 
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Geschichte des Grafen Hugo von Craenhowe, und seines 
Frenndes Abulfaragus. Von Henprik ConscIENCE 
aus dem Flaimischen. Leipzig, 1846. 

The History of Count Hugo von Craenhowe, and his 
Friend Abulfaragus. By Henry Conscience. 

WE must direct the attention of our readers to a name | 

becoming rapidly popular among foreign readers, that | 

of Henry Conscience, a Flemish writer, long distin- | 


guished in his own country, whose works are now trans- | 


“lated all over'the continent. Many of them have been | 


rendered into German, and dedicated to Loursa PLoEn- | 
NIES, a writer whose claims to celebrity we have some 
time since introduced to our readers, a poetess of no 
common order, and a linguist of some note. As one 
well versed'in the Flemish language, she was capable of 
fully entering into the beauties of this epic-romantic 
writer. His historical pictures, powers of representing 
the life and spirit of past ages, have long been known 
and acknowledged. pe his latest works we may 
name “Das Wunderjabre,” a tale ef much vigour and 
dramatic, skill. His tales for the young are also ad- 
mirable of their kind, being written in that tone of beau- 
tiful simplicity we have so much admired in the Germans. 
One of these, the title of which we have placed above, 
has lately come under our observation. It is the his 
of the Count von Craenhowe, a Flemish noble of the 
fourteenth century, or, more correctly speaking, of his 
protégé, the hero of the book, a boy adopted by him in 
compassion for his misfortunes. e fate of the Craen- 
howe house is intimately bound up. with that of the 
youth: the superstitions of the age are well represented 
in the narrative, which contains, however, scarcely” half- 
a-dozen characters whereby they might be intimated; 
consequently, a greater diftculty has been overcome, in 
giving to these few the tone peculiar to the state of society 
at that period. 

Bernhard, Burggraf von Reedale, the young hero, 
meets with disasters in his childhood, whereby he 
loses his parents, and the family possessions are forcibly 
wrested from him; he is then befriended by the Count 
of Craenhowe; with his young sister he is educated, 


person whose influence is not to be despised, succeeds in 
expelling him from the castle, We give Bernhard’s 
description of this character :— 


It was hardly possible for me not to perceive that my hap- 
piness was gradually exciting envy and suspicion against 
me. You must know, Albrecht, that my protector, Count 
Arnold yon Craenhowe, was never to be seen; the apartments 
which he occupied in the castle were closed te all the servants ; 
no one had access there with the single exception of one indi- 
vidual, who, as melancholy and reserved as he, seemed to pos- 
sess his entire confidence. This one was indeed a remarkable 
man, and his very appearance exercised an extraordinary 
power over me ; his presence alone made me tremble, and in the 
course of time I feared him as much as the devil himself. 
Nature had not given him pleasant features; but my dread 
and terror only increased the disagreeable expression of: his 
countenance, at least to myself, and in time caused me to re- 
gard him as perfectly hideous. You must have observed, 
Albrecht, that an owl has yellow muddy eyes. His were the 
same. See, on your dog’s back, how the hair stands up, so 
rough and hard; so stood his hair on his frightful head. 
Your book there is bound in two dirty skins; so was his face. 
Have you ever noticed how a fox, caught in a rope, snaps at 
the huntsman, and attempts to bite him. His most friendly 
smile was like that fox. You must have seen a falcon. Like 
the claws of that bird were his hands, with long thin fingers 
and crooked nails. You must have heard a blasphemous sound 
in your life, Albrecht. His name sounded like one; he was 
called Abulfaragus, This man, who in the castle and the 
neighbourhood passed for an astrologer and magician, never 
came near me, without casting upon me a look of suspicion 
and distrust. Often, when I ran about under the trees with 
my little playfellow Adelheid, I would see his) fearful yellow 
eyes shine forth behind some bush or other; more than once 
he would creep among the shrubs like a dog, and listen to our 
childish conversation. Although at that time I troubled my- 
self little about it, there grew, nevertheless, in my heart a 
deep hatred against the dreaded spy. But I was not alone in 








until a mysterious person in the Count’s household, a 





my horror ; the whole castle trembled before his voice, partly 
because it was well known that the invisible Count Arnold 
spoke only through him, partly because it was feared he might 
revenge the least disobedience by his powersof enchantment. 
Not far from the castle there stood a retired grove of elm 
trees, and beneath their black and impenetrable shade, there 
lay a tombstone with a carved imscription.. It was there that 
Abulfaragus commonly retired when he was-not with Arnold 
von Craenhowe. No one knew what he did beneath the elm 
trees, nor why he remained there so long ;) every one carefully 
avoided going near the tombstone, and we were particularly 
mindful not to play near it. Adelheid, however, knew that 
the grave contained the ashes of her dead parents, but had her- 
self never ventured near it. The attendants of the castle had 
received from Abulfaragus. strict command never to deny any 
thing on earth to Adelheid, and consequently, in spite of. her 
youth, it seemed that she alone reigned over the castle... In 
her name I also governed as if | myself were, master. 


This’ state of happiness could not last’ for ever; the 
astrologer, Abulfaragus, sees in the stars that Bern- 
hard’s remaining in the castle will be productive of great 


tory | misery to the house, to which he is bound heart and 


soul; by fair and foul means he succeeds at Jength in 
ejecting him from the castle ; and Bernhard becomes .a 
simple shepherd. His burning desire is to learn to read, 
that he may entertain his beloved. sister Adelheid with 
tales. of knights, and wenders of saints, &e.. We will 
give some idea of his life in this situation, and how it led 
to an important change in his career. 


The shepherds separated, each to collect his flock. While 
Bernhard was thus occupied, the old man approached him 
softly, and whispered in a deep voice, ‘* Bernhard, have you 
ever seen the Wehrwolf?’’ The youth was surprised, turned 
his head anxiously from side to side, and answered, ‘ No; 
why do you ask me?’’ ‘ Look round quietly: on the bor- 
ders of the wood you will see him.’’ Bernhard obeyed, and 
perceived the dark shadow of a man, apparently gliding with 
great care and caution among the low bushes skirting the 
forest. ‘* Ha!’’ said he, ‘‘is that the Wehrwolf, of whom 
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they speak so much? I imagined sit was a wild raging beast, 
and at! this distance it looks like a-human being...| What: isya 
Wehrwolf, then ?’’.. *#' Don’t you know? »A: Webrwolf.is-a 
man, condemned by Heaven, on:account of lis sins, to wander 
about at night without rest, or ever ceasing} in. the! form: ofa 
wolf. These Wehrwolfs fly from the villages and dwellings of 
men, in the fear of having the doors and windows shut/against 
them ; for should ‘that ever happen; they are: irresistibly im- 
pelled, when next in the shape of a wolf, to dash themselves to 
death against the walls,’’. ‘‘ Have’ yous’ Albrecht, ever seen 
that'man in the form of a wolf?’’. ‘‘ Yes, very often.’ It is 
now about ten years since he chose this forest for his abode ; 
since that time no one ventures to go near it, partly from fear, 
partly im respect to the punishment sent upon the sinner.» At 
night the Wehrwolf roams about here, or else’ sits in, the 
churchyard between two graves, where he howls and groans 
most frightfully., No one has ever yet heard him speak, and 
they believe he is dumb, otherwise he is as soft and gentle as a 
lamb; when he passes near any one, his head’is bent down, 
the eyes cast on the ground, and then he will disappear all on 
a sudden like a spirit.” No one has ever seen him do atiy 
harm, either to man or beast.- He once’ gave-a poor woman, 
whom he found weeping on the borders of the forest, two gold 
pieces; the woman was terrified and ran away, and dared not 
take up the money. But that shews that he has not a bad 
heart.’’ . During these remarks, Bernhard had not once turned 


his eyes from closely watching the movements of thé Wehr- | 


wolf; and, as he was now very near to where the shepherd 
stood, they could see his face very distinctly.» He seemed: to 
be a man of good sizé, tall in figure, and clothed from head to 
foot ina long hair garnient, that looked like the skin of a wild 
beast. In his right hand he held a staff, on which he sup- 
ported his bent frame; while the left.erm was held close to 
the side, as if he carried something under it. - This must have 
chained: Bernhard’s attention, for’ suddenly: he exclaimed, 
** What has he there under his arm? Is it not a book 27?) I 
cannot see clearly what it is,’’ answered Albrecht; but added 
immediately, ‘4 Yes, it is a book, anda’ book ‘four times ‘as 
large as mine.’?:) Bernhard fell into a deep reverie, and mur- 
mured, ‘¢ The Wehrwolf can read !’' « Lhen raising his eyes, 
he beheld him bending down among the thicket, and gradually 
disappear. 

Twice had Albrecht summoned ‘his companion in vain to 
leave the heath, and drive home his flock; but there Bernhard 
stood, lost in thought, still gazing on the spotwhere the Wehrwolf 
vanished from bis sight. Atlast, however, he called his dogiand 
left the place, wrapped in strange dreamy fancies, and repeating 


*from time to time ‘The Wehrwolf can read, then !’’ 


Every thing sleeps upon the heath. The leaves of the plantsare 
still folded, the flowers still fast closed ; like animated beings 
they lie lost in oblivion, their eyes Closed to: the darkness, It 
is no longer night, ncither is it yet day.’ The!horizon in the 
west is black and impenetrable, while the cast, like transpa- 
rent water, is marked with many-coloured changing lights. 
There is but‘one of all the stars to be seen, and that one is 
Lucifer, the messenger of the sun. A/cloudy curtain ‘hangs 
over the great: forest, It rises higher and higher, and: bas 
soon disappeared im the aiv.. The earth, like a patient maid 
waiting for the commands of her lord, lies dlothed!in silence 
until her master comes. | There is now: a crimson glow on the 
gates of the east, the morning: star grows pale. Yonder:is a 
goldfinch’ “he shakes: the dew-drops from ’ his! feathers, leaves 
the bough, spreads forthyhis little wings, and seats bimselé on 
the tallest: tree ‘of ‘the forest! Thence he gazes joyfally to- 
wards the east; another moment anda gleam of the golden 
sun-shield is to be'seen'; with loud and happy notes: he: hails 
the morning light. Happy bird “Theword: has been given : 
a thousand singing’ birds awake, anid) a thousand bongs: of. 
praise now glorify creation, See, the: larkso ‘rise shigher \and 
higher; they must ‘pout forth their-voices neaver to the throne 
of heaven: Look again, ‘the sin has now tisen above the pine 
trees: Listen to the. crickets and grasshoppers y now they join 
their voices in the universal morhing hymn. » The flowers un- 
fold their leaves; ‘open their crowns and cups, as if they would 
catch the first sunbeam with their whole heart. Welcome, 
thou bright glory of the great Creator !—If Bernhard’s lips 
uttered not their song of praise, not less fervent did it sound 
within his soul, while, for the last half-hour, he watched the 
morning dawn over the heath, and, kneeling, worshipped the 








‘Author of all. nature, while the flock.around him sought theic 
daily meal. But whatever might be theypiety of the young 
herd-boy, -he,failed not, every now.and then,\to cast a glance 
onthe spot where he noticed the Webrwolf to have vanished 
oh the ptevious day.. Suddenly he. trembled from head to 
foot’; he, saw: 'the/Wehrwolf .ercep. forth on hands and feet, 
from beneath the brambles, raise himself, up; and disappear 
beyond:the edge.of the forest; This time he had no book or 
anything else beneath his arm. ‘The book, then, must have 
been left in the forest; perbaps}the cavern of the Webrwolf 
contained more: books besides. that,one! | Bat who,. in Hea- 
ven’s name, would venture to, approach his, den, and enter it, 
to see what might be there? Would not some horrid death 
assuredly punish his temerity ?, Might not the dread Wehrwolf 
tear his limbs in pieces, and give them a prey)to.the, beasts of 
the forest ? { 
Poor:Bernhard !. There he stands on the heath, leaning on 

his staff, and looking on the ground, and as if his senses were 
leaving him ; his brow is hot, his feet: hardly support him, 
and unconquerable attraction draws him towards the, forest. 
He takes one step, now another, now more; but he trembles 
all over, and looks fearfully around, And. now he has gained 
the circuit of brambles that mark the boundary of the, Webr- 
wolf’s domain. Shall he be bold enough to bead down, then, 
where the Wehrwolf bent, and. then folow,out his path until,it 
leads him to the dreaded spot? An hour before noon Bernhard 
still stood before the thicket, with averted head, and coun- 
tenance expressing determination and excitement; the desire 
of knowledge and fear of death struggled together within him : 
at last it seemed that the’ first conquered, for he bent down 
slowly, then threw himself violently on the ground, and.crept 
beneath the brambles, on all fours, like a’ brute. The love of 
knowledge had overcome the fear of death! The thicket did 
not extend far ; before long he could raise himself up and look 
rouud ; nothing strange or remarkable met his eye ; nature 
here was waste and desolate } a death stillness reigned around, 
and over all there. hung a half impenetrable gloom. Like a 
thief, he stepped on, his heart beating more and more, and 
every moment aa his anxiety and eaution. From time 
to time the cry of a bird of prey smote his ear; or he was 
strack still by the sight of 'a withered tree, extending its dry 
branches before him like a human ‘being obstructing his pas- 
sage; but the longing. for knowledge drove him onward 
through the path of: the Wehrwolf, worn completely bare .by 
the tread. At last he came to a low spot of ground, without 
a Single tree growing on it, or even for some little distance 
around; this,spot was covered with grass and. flowers. A 
small, almost, hidden brook wandered through this, natural 
meadow, like a. silver serpent, hastening td leave the sun- 
beams for the nearest shade, Every thing here was Bright 
and fresh; the sun shéne down on the green grass and-¢alled 
forth the innumerable flowers ; birds without’ number sang on 
the trees; in one word, this little spot was like a garden 
planted by: matuce’s,capricejia the midst of the desert, Any 
other traveller would assuredly have rested awhile in this en- 
ticing plot of ground, haye quenched his thirst. in the stream, 
and listened, with delight tothe. beautiful voices, of the birds ; 
but/in Berabard’s mind there,was but .one feeling, but one 
thought—'‘ Ave there any, books hidden. here?” After look- 
ing around. bim awhile, he observed on the. further side of the 
meadow. a small sand-hill,..andin, this an, opening between 
someentangled bushes; perhaps, this, led to the den, of the 
Welirwolfiy Thither he turned; but the, nearer he came, the 
slower (were. his,;steps.;, his, anxiety, became intense; and 
he stood! trembling -before the entrance,of, the Wehrwolf’s 
dwelling? bso 900i! to : avsh a nidirn 

: Bhis;den; however, bore. no,such terrible aspect 5 at the 
first glance it was evidently the, work, of, man’s.unaided hand 
A large‘hole, Jike a rogm,; bad ,been first meds in the hill, a 
roof formed above it with.strong branches, ; An then. covered 
thickly with broom and,fern. One, side.of, this covering was 
made firmy and impervious to wind gnd rain; .on.the other, a 
large hole had been left for the admission of light and air. 
The cavern could not be called small; a tall.man might have 
stood upright in it without difficulty. Nothing was there that 
could terrify him, yet Bernhard hesitated to enter. He was 
evidently much afraid, for he stepped back and looked care- 
fully around to see if the Wehrwolf were near. He had al- 
most resolved to return again, when his eyes fell suddenly on 
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the great book which lay there before him, resting on a sort 
of reading-desk. To ‘change*now was impossible; the book 
seized upon hint like a magnet, and spritiging towards it, like 
a beast upon his’ prey, he’’seized the opén leaves with both 
hands. ‘How happy was Berdhard’ at thissmoment|> “A joy- 
ous smile lit up his face, his eyes beamed with delight, his 
breast heaved, his heart beat high, and his hands’trembled'with 
eagerness and impatience. He had «a book now, anda large, 
beautiful one! Had he not been so ‘absorbed: in ithe eon- 
templation of his treasure, he would have discovered more than 
one object in this’ strange dwelling to attract! ‘his attention. 
The desk’ on which the gréat book rested was formed of twisted 
branches fastened on the ground ; in one vorner stood a bed- 
stead, formed in the same manner, ‘filled with. moss, and half 
covered with a worn woollen covering; in the centre of the 
«chamber was fixed a large wooden cross, from one arm of 
which hung a knight’s collar, and a sword stained with black 
‘spots, that looked like dried blood; near this hung a spear, 
vety much rusted. At the foot of the bed lay an open tra- 
velling bag, and with this some scattered pieces of money. 
Beyond these there hung from the wall some dried roots, of 
various kinds and uses; a scourge, and a girdle, furnished on 
‘the inner ‘side with small iron spikes.- But Bernhard re- 
marked nothing of all this; utterly lost in the contemplation 
-ef the book before him, he turned the leaves over from time 
‘to time, without knowing what he was doing. But for this 
slight movemient, and his deep breathing, you would have taken 
him for a statue. 

Oh, heavens! who is standing at the door of the hut? Is 
it a man?’ ‘Yes; it is the Wehrwolf, with his thick knotted 
Stick, ‘and ‘his brown garment: His sunken eyes send forth 
sparks of fire, his hollow cheeks become still paler, his lips 
seem to tremble—but he stands motionless on the threshold, 
and observes the young shepherd, whose countenance is half 
averted from him.’ Unhappy Bernhard! Unconscious and 
happy, he was lost in dreams on the wonderful book. ‘Did he 
but know what fiery eyes were fixed upon him! 


We cannot here enter into the full details of how the 
Wehrwolf befriended Bernhard, and taught him to read, 
or how the, Wehrwolf was eventually discovered to be 
the unfortunate brother of Count Arnold of Craenhowe, 
‘suffering penance for the supposed death of the Count 
Hugo; neither can we relate how. the history of. the 
mysterious Abulfaragus is involved in that of the Craen- 
howe family, or how it is eventually made clear that he 
is the friend; not the enemy, of ‘Bernhard ; for all these 
we must refer our foreign readers to the work itself; we 
will, however, extract from the ‘recital of his adventures 
agraphic account of the progress and effects of the 
plague in the fourteenth century, which we considered 
well written and of much interest. 


THE PLAGUE, 

During this time, and’ while,’ in every ‘direction, ‘they 
preached the crusade, a frightful’ destructive disease’ sud- 
denly appeared in Europe. Onr city was’ by'no means:one of 
those from which few victims were taken} it somewhat resem - 
bled the eastern leprosy, only was more malignant. Among 
us, however, it was called the leprosy.’ ‘Whoever was seized 
by it, experienced in the first place a violent palpitation of the 
heart ; a cold perspiration covered his limbs, the face and en- 
tire body assumed a dark yellow colour, and in the course of a 
couple of hours were covered with blue spots.’ The following 
day these’ spots bécame ‘hard boils, ‘which in a ‘short’ time 
formed horrible'sorés: ‘Most sufferers from’ this’ hideous dis- 
ease died within a few days; others again lingered fora longer 
period, soniectimés for inionths; fo the great terror’ of their 
fellow-citizens. But the most dreadful thing was the infectious 
nature of the plague; every one believed the mere sight of oné 
Stricken with it:was sufficient: for its propagation. It is’ins 
disputable “that to’touch the hand of a victim was certain 
death ; whoever entered the house where the plague had been, 
whoever touched their infeéted clothes, was on the following 
day covered with these blae spots; even money was said to 
communicate the infection. 

It is impossible to describe the terror which seized upon 
every one at the appearance of this plague; every door and 
window was kept closed; not a living soul was to be seen in 











the streets. For some days the city bore the aspect of a 
deserted place, where neither man nor beast had entered for 
years. The whole day long our father left us ; provided with 
spices to protect himy he carried help and counsel into the 
house alike! of Jew or Christian,:and, perhaps, of a thousand 
sufferers: he saved eight:or ten. .What he related to us when 
he came home-late at night to rest was indeed shocking ; he 
saw children’thrust ‘their parents down:the steps, and leave 
them ‘to-die: like dogs in the streets; mothers, too, tie a rope 
round the necks of their children, and throw them out of the 
house; brothers, who held: up a weapon to prevent their in- 
fected sistersfrom coming near them. In these times, things 


| like this are scarcely to be believed; every tie of nature was 


broken; every one mistrusted his fellow-creature; they crept 
into cellars and caves, prepared to) kill the first who, might 
approach them, be it father, wife, or child. . If one stricken 
appeared in the streets, let him be seeking help, or:cast out by 


' his friends: and relatives, he could not take many steps before 


an arrow from some window or other would lay him dead on 
the spot. After six or seven days of this horrible existence, 
it began to freeze, and the winter promised to be very severe. 
This change of weather brought also a change in the disease. 
It was observed that there were but few fresh victims to the 
infection, and that those infected, instead of rapidly dying 
away, seemed to linger longer, and in some cases eventually to 
recover. The authorities began to take measures for the im- 
provement of matters, and here and there the city again re- 
sumed some faint signs oflife.. Strict but necessary laws, con- 
cerning the pestilence and the prevention of infection, were put 
into action: all those who were diseased were compelled to 
carry a white staff in their hands... Whoever. encountered a 
leper without the distinguishing staff was justified in killing 
him on the spot, and therefore received a certain reward from 
the magistrates every one was forbidden to communicate with 
a leper within a distance of ten'steps; whoever transgressed 
this order, was liable to instant death; also, under pain of 
death, no leper was allowed to enter either a church or a house ; 
even to throw any thing in the street, to give a piece of bread 
to a dog or to acat, rendered the person liable to the same im- 
mediate punishment. In a word, these unfortunate lepers 
were to: be seen nowhere, on pain of having their miserable 
lives brought to an instant termination by the:sword. As it 
naturally chanced that the greater part of the sick consisted of 
the-poor and needy, it of course followed that many of them 
died from hunger and thirst ; others, impelled by want of: the 
commonest necessaries of life, broke at night into the houses 
ofthe bakers and cornchandlers, and thus. poisoned their 
stores. 

Partly from compassion, partly to confine the infection as 
much as possible to one spot, the bishop commanded some 
houses ‘to be brought beyond the town and converted into 
shelter forthe lepers. The citizens, who: perceived in this a 
means of ridding themselves of their so much dreaded, pre- 
sence; were willing in giving their assistance and money; and 
in a very short period, several houses had been arranged, and 
appropriated to the use of the plague-stricken. Nothing 
within them, indeed, had been changed, only all. the windows 
had. been nailed up ; a square space had beenvencircled with a 
high wall, fastened with strong doors, and im front, at.a man’s 
height from the ground, there was am opening made, which 
opening was carefully nailed and barred. in., Every leper found 
in the: streets after the bishop’s first, ‘proclamation, if not 
willing to follow the officers to the lazaretto, was killed on the 
spot. Within less than eight days these. pest-louses were 
filled to overflowing, many of the unfortunate inmates rushing 
thither frdm hunger -alone.’. As for the .afflicted sick, it was 
easy for them to find persons who for money would fetch them 
food, and throw it towards’ them., , Heartrending and horrible 
indeed was the fate of these imprisoned: wretches... The door 
of the lazaretto opened for them but.once, it tarmed on its 
hinges only to admit new: victims. Food) was handed to them 
at the end of a long. pole, directed. to the railings in front ; 
there you saw these miserable beings, half naked, with the 
hands of skeletons, fling themselves like madmen on the food 
as it appeared, and therewith groan and weep; it was enough 
to break one’s heart to look at them. This place of pesti- 
lence was in fact but one large grave, occupied by the living. 
When one died, the others were compelled to bury him; poor 
wretches! they must have felt, as they did so, how utterly cast 
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away they were by mankind; they must have beheld ;in, the 
frightful emaciated corpse, but an image of what they them- 
selves, sooner or later, must come to! During the hard frost 
the infection made no perceptible progress, and people began 
now to abate somewhat, of the rigour of the former rules; 
scarcely, however, had one damp night set in, ere the evil broke 
forth again, like a raging fire, and threatened to destroy every 
thing around it. Within a few days some hundred new cases 
of leprosy were counted; again, people began to flee one 
another as before; again were new executioners appointed, 
and those who, at the first sight of them, failed to repair in- 
stantly to the pest-house, were, as before, killed on the spot. 
The burghers themselves became executioners ; wherever they 
met a leper they hunted him down like a dog, and’ believed 
themselves to be performing their strict daty. 

My father denied his help to no one, and spent the whole 
day away from home, tending the sick in every direction, and 
here and there, in some happy instances, saving a sufferer from 
death, Much as he loved us all, our tears and prayers were 
not strong enough to keep him from entering the infected 
houses ; he held it asa holy duty to fulfil his part as a phy- 
sician, and to bid defiance to every danger, in the assistance 
of his fellow-creatures, Besides, as Jong as he made use of 
his own preventives, he believed himself beyond danger, in 
fearlessly encountering every possible chance in his daily visits. 
One evening, the accustomed hour éf his return had long 
passed. My mother listened with a beating heart, trembling 
with anxiety and fear lest any evil had befallen him. Still she 
was silent, that she might not terrify us with her forebodings. 
I was busy with my sister Maria, teaching her to read, and 
thus we did not perceive how white her face grew, or how 
closely she listened to every noise that might have told. of our 
father’s coming. But so long a time elapsed, that at last Maria 
elosed the book, and looking round astonished, asked, ‘‘ But 
mother, where is our father ?’’ My mother gave no answer, but 
the tears flowed fast from her eyes, she looked sadly at my sis- 
ter, and drew her to her heart, I, for my part, imagined that 
my father must be spending the night at the bedside of some suf- 
ferer, and understood nothing of my mother’s sorrow, although 
her tears brought mine to my eyes. But nothing that T could 
say would make any impression upon her; a secrét presenti- 
ment told her of some terrible misfortune, and together she and 
my sister wept without ceasing wntil the morning. But when 
the sun rose without bringing my father, then I began also to 
have my fears and terrors. The cries of my mother and sister 
now filled the house; they tore their hdir—rent their clothes 
with grief and dismay ; but I stood, not knowing what to do, 
and no word of comfort could I think of to relieve them. At 
last I roused myself from my unconsciousness, and gaid I 
would go out and see what news, at least, I could obtain of 
my father. None of our friends could tell me any thing of 
him, no one had seen him during the previous day; in vain I 
walked through the whole of the city ; there was no answer to 
my unceasing inquiries. About the afternoon I stood updn 
the bridge, and gazed despaitingly on the rannitig water, not 
knowing what I thought of, §0 mtich Was'I' stipified by all’ I 
had passed through. From this painful dreamy state Twas 
roused by several rough voices. Turning round, 'T beheld’ ‘an 
unfortunate leper before mie, driven along by the lances of thie 
executioners. The loud eomplaitits of the miserable:wretch 
found an echo in my own heart. A feeling’ of compassion drew 
me after him; aid: for: some time I followed: :him,: without 
thinking, whither he or I were going... In this manner we 
reached the gate leading to the open country.,. There. I beheld 
the door of ‘the lazaretto opened, the leper thrust in, and the 
door closed again, all in the deepest. silence... With an aching 
heart F seated myself on the ground, and contemplated the 
spectacle of the lepers crowded together’ in the lazaretto. There 
I saw living corpses wandering about it close Contact with 
death, how those comparativély free struggled to “rid them- 
selves from the neighbourhood of the infectéd ; some rolling in 
dirt and putrefaction, and ¢ontending i mutaal hatred: 

Thus I lay, when saddénly the sound’ of my 6wn name 
struck upon my ear. ‘I uttereda‘ery of joy, for it was my 
father’s voice; I started up, and looked around, but—oh, 
God !—what did I see?’ 1 felt as if struck by lightning. I 
laughed aloud, and then sunk back, almost without power of 
motion. How should I be able to describe what I felt at that 
moment? I had seen my father stand behind the iron railing 


of the .lazaretto..,He—-my, father—lay there, buried alive— 
buried for ever—in that swarming pest-hole ! 

There are other tales of Henwprrk ConsciBNncE, 
which’ we shall, ere'long, introduce: to/our readers; for 
the present, te imagine, this slight notice will call their 
attentior to a writer fally deserving of their interest and 
approbation. 
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On the Punishment of Death. 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 523.] 

We turn tothe argument of expediency, or necessity. 
Expediency alone can avail nothing against right; but 
if a plain necessity. can be made out, it is but expressing 
a truism to say, we must yield. And here, again, too 
much has been assumed, and the advocates forget how 
much is to be proved. Expediency and necessity are 
confounded, and both stand upon fear, rather than faet. 
A man’s. opinion of what is best is taken as evidence of 
what. is essential; and the fear of change grows easily 
into an idea of certain ruin whenever the change shall 

made. The worst evils have always been predicted, at 
every instance of relaxation in the criminal code of any 
country... Yet in every country that code has been sof- 
tened and abridged; England having reduced her capi- 
tal offences from one hundred and sixty to nine, and 
practically, it is said, to one ; and the people of our own 
country, even those opposed to the entire abolition of 
the punishment. of death, demanding, and virtually re- 
quiring, that it be confined to murder alone. Yet it is 
assumed that to relax this last hold would be fatal; to 
take life for life is essential to the very life of society; 
that the. murderer be put to death is a social universal 
necessity. Thisis said and repeated. But where is the 





proof? "We have just given it; the proof is the asser- 
tion. There is, no other. 'The alleged necessity is an 
‘opinion, and nothing more. So general an opinion has 
|it been, and held by so many wise and good men, that 
it would ill. become us to say it is without foundation. 
But we do say it is without proof, They who hold the 
opinion haye a right to retain and declare it, but no right 
to insist that it makes out a case of necessity in favour 
of continuing the present Jaw. They have not proved 
that which they assert: There is,no “ necessity,” ex- 
cept in. their, associations and fears. These, we own, 
must often, guide us,.and define to us law and duty. 
But whether they may.do this in the case of life and 
death’ is, the single, question. And we do say, if it be 
justly a part.of,all criminal, law, that no jury shall pro- 
nounce aman guilty, while there is room for one regson- 
able doubt of his guilt, much more is it the duty of s0- 
ciety.to save life from that. uncertain judgment and awful 
peril, while there is.one “ reasonable doubt” of the clear 
right*.and absolute, necessity. This is not merely an 
equal; bata paramount duty, inasmuch as it is the first 
decision, on which all the rest depends, and which in- 
‘volves the. whole responsibility, The community are 
bound ‘to consider themselves the grand jury, whom 
God and theix own act. have made, judges of the law, as 
well.as the evidence. Blackstone has given us his opi- 
nion of the kind of, evidence which alone should satisfy 
us. “To shed the, blood, of our. fellow-creatures is a 
matter that requires the; greatest deliberation, and the 
pfullest conviction, of our ,own authority for life is the 
| immediate gift. of God to man; which neither he ¢an 
resign, nor can it. be takem from him, unless by the come 
mand.or permission At him who gaye it, either expressly 
revealed, or collected from the laws of nature or society, 


by clear and indisputable demonstrations. . 
There being no clear and indisputable demonstrations, 
we can only examine the reasons of an opinion, the 


grounds of assumption, These may all be reduced to 
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one. It will not be even assumed that there is any 
“ necessity” for capital punishment, except on the prin- 
ciple of “ self-defence.” The principle of retaliation is 
forbidden and disclaimed: The principle of. reparation 
has ne place. All purpose of revenge is indignantly 
disowned ; though, from the frequency and emphasis 
with which we hear it said that the murderer “ deserves” 
to die, we might suspect it. Mr. Livingston tells. us, 
that an exalted and excellent magistrate confessed to 
him, after yielding other points of defence, “ that there 
was some little feeling of revenge at the bottom of his own 
opinion;” and we fear this is common. But we do not 
charge it. Even if it were so, and were right, it would not 
help the argument of necessity. Self-defence only can sus- 
tain that. Theright of self-defence we admit, but wedo not 
admit that it implies always the right of taking life. That, 
every one allows, depends upon the emergency. There 
are many modes of self-defence, and no individual may 
resort to the extreme mode hastily, however clear may 
seem to him the right of using it at all—still less, society. 
The cases are not even parallel; the individual kills his 
assailant, to save himself; society kills the murderer, to 
save—whom? Not the murdered man; hecan be nei- 
ther saved nor restored, nor can his loss be repaired’ by 
another loss. Nor can society save itself unless from the 
repetition of the outrage by the man himself, or by others. 
Here is the whole argument. It is the opinion and the 
assertion that there is “no other way” in which it is pos- 
sible to prevent a murderer from repeating the offence, or 
deter others from the same. This also the advocates are 
bound tg prove. And they never can prove it, except by 
trying other ways, and finding that they utterly fail, » Is 
it not clear that, on all principles of natural right, ab- 





trusted their own professions. They have set it forth as 
a divine commandment, and they themselves have vio- 
lated it. They have declared that the good of society 
required it, and they have cheated society of half its 
blessings. They insist that every murderer forfeits his 
life, and they deliberately suffer half the convicted mur- 
derers to live. Always has it been so; never was the 
law uniformly executed. To go no farther back than 
our own era,—though, as we have seen, we may go back 
to the beginning of the world,—from the days of Pilate, 
who. “was wont to release unto the people a prisoner, 
whom they would,” murderers have been released in 
every age, at the demand of the people, or by the policy 
of rulers... We find recorded, as.a single fact in a single 
land, and recorded by an opposer of the abolition of the 
death-penalty, that, ‘‘ out of 23,700 persons, who were 
convicted of crimes of various grade made capital by the 
laws of England, from the year 1813 to 1833, not more 
than 933 were actually exeeuted ; presenting the remark- 
able spectacle of about twenty-five convicts reprieved 
from the gallows for every one actually executed.” There 
is no certainty in this punishment. And certainty, not 
severity, is the admitted principle of power in all crimi- 
pal jurisprudence. Not only is it true that certainty 
is better than severity, but it is the judgment of emi- 
nent jurists, confirmed by reason and fact, thatthe 
severer the penalty, the greater the uncertainty, We 
add, there is cruelty also, The law that is never sure 
must be always unequal, often grossly unjust ; we mean, 
not unjust in reference to guilt, but in partiality and dis- 
tinction. Let any one compare the many executions 
with the many pardons or commutations, and see if there 
be any justice, or pretence of justice, in half of them. 


stract reason, or Christian law, men are bound to try | Here is a double wrong. If the law be divine, the penalty 
other ways first, instead of last, or not at all, before as- | righteous and salutary, men have not even a discretionary 


suming the ground of necessity, or even expediency ? 

We deny both the reasoning and the fact; and we pass 
now to the consideration of facts. 

1. Capital punishment has not prevented murder. It 
has been often inflicted, it has slain its thousands and 
tens of thousands, and still its work goes on, and still its 

wer is defied. No man can say that it has had power 
im proportion to its magnitude, or to that expectation 
which has been its defence. No man can say thatit has 
done any good compared with the sacrifice of ‘a single 
innocent life, even if we think nothing of the violent 
termination of a guilty life. Indeed, who can shew that 
it has done any good at all? It has not prevented mur- 
der. It has not lessened the number of murders. | So 
many have they been that, had capital punishment been 
abolished, the frequency of crime would be ascribed to 
that. Seventy-two thotisand persons were put to death 
in England in the single reign of Henry the Eighth, 
making two thousand a year. But instead of deterring 
or preventing others, the number of victims seemed but 
to provoke anew, as by the sight of fresh blood, the appe- 
tite for crime and murder. ‘The whole history of Bog 
land and of France gives the same lesson; and the history 
of all nations, it ig believed, will sustain the remark of 
Becearia :—“ The countries and times most notorious for 
Severity of punishments aré always those in which the 
most bloody and inhuman actions, and the most atro- 
¢ious crimes, were committed.” The principle, indeed, 
that merciful laws afford ‘more protection to society than 
severe, has the authority and’ express testimony of the 
first civilians in the world. “By the strong voice of facts, 
the argument from self-défence is turned against the 
advocates of capital punishment. It has done ‘its best 
and its worst for more than five thousand years. ‘It has 
not abolished murder, ot lessened the number of its 
victims. How much hor, Heid is needed for trial ? 

2, Capital punishment has never been ‘sure’ or equal, 
It has never been consistent with itself, or with the boast 
of its benefits. None of its advocates have tried or 





| power, after proving the guilt. And when, disregardin 


this, they exercise not discretion, but eaprice, policy, an 
passion, hanging a murderer to-day, and pardoning one 
to-morrow, and hanging the next lest two successive 
pardons, be dangerous, and pardoning the next lest so 
many executions seem sanguinary, it is using amild word 
to call it unjust. Such legislation isa bold and cruel 
mockery. It mocks itself, and common sense, and the 
people’s safety, and the criminal’s deserts, and the God 
of equal justice. It trifles fearfully with the sacredness 
of life, whether you take one side or other of the great 
question. 

And be it noted, this terrible defect belongs to the 
very nature of the law. It is not accidental, it is not 
temporary or local, It is inherent, universal, and un- 
avoidable, It grows out of the severity, Such a law cannot 
be uniformly executed. Neither the executioners, nor 
the people, who in fact are the executioners, will bear it. 
They will. rather commit the most palpable inconsis- 
tencies. ‘They will.hang men, as they often have done, in 
the face of the pardoned convict, and pardon others 
within sight. of the loaded gallows. Instances may be 
found along the whole line of blood; our own neighbour- 
hood: and the »past year will: furnish them. In Rhode 
island, Gordon was executed within the very walls that 
heldthreemurderers, convicted and: umdoubted murderers, 
whose sentences had been revoked, and their lives spared ; 
while Gordon’s brother, believed to be the instigator of 
the whole foul plot, has been twice tried without a ver- 
dict, and is now at large on bail. In Massachusetts, the 
recent execution of Barrett at Worcester, was followed by 
another murder within a few days, in sight of the very place 
of execution, and De Wolf was arrested, convicted, and 
condemned; but eight thousand voices called for mercy, 
and the sentence has been commuted, We rejoice in the 
result, but the consistency is another question. We rejoice 
that the life of Mercer was not taken; but that he should 
have been wholly unpunished, his high-handed murder 
actually applauded, and the advocates who had procured 
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his acquittal om the plea-of insanity welcomed to the.city 
with public and:tumultuous acclamation of both sexes, is 
a melan¢holy proof of the impotence-of the present Jaw, 
and its gtos8 ‘injastice) Mercer ‘was released and :ap- 
plauded in Philadelphia ‘for murdering “the seducer of 
his sister; Eager was “coridemnedand ‘hung’ in New 
York for murdering the’ seducer “Of ‘his’ wife; ‘andthe 
difference between them was, that Mercer was Conscious 
and proud of the act, Eager was intoxicated; and bit- 
terly repented, We have no sympathy, with an ‘indis- 
criminate, and, reckless, mercy, . Mercy it, is not, but 
cruelty,.to the, offender, to. the injured, and to society. 
But we ask, whence. comes it, and who are responsible ? 
Has:itno connection with the nature of the penalty? Can 
rulers:and jurors:be just in. the eye of the law, if the law 
be not sustamed by the community?. Here is another 
wrong, inflicted upon another party. We require our jurors 
to be just, and our rulers to:execute the Jaw, and we our~ 
selves tender it all but impossible. ‘Ten years ago Gover- 
nor Everett made an apyeal to the legislature of Massachu- 
setts, on this very account; sayirig, “ Thé law must be 
respected as well as obeyed, or it will not long be obeyed. 
A state of things wHiel Gephives the executive of the sup- 
port of public sentiment, in the conscientious discharge 
of, his most painful duty, is much to be deplored.” It 
does. not lessen the force of the argument, that this 
appeal. had regard to other capital offences besides mur- 
der. The principle is the same, and the argument is 
strengthened so long as those other offences are retained 
as capital. It is a singular commentary on the criminal 
code of this, good Commonwealth, that, while arson and 
burglary have, been frequent occurrences, and robbery 
and rape not very rare, the penalty of death has seldom 
been executed upon them. for thirty or forty years ; while 
of murderers themselves more have been spared. than 
hung. During this period, how many eyes have been 
wilfully shut, laws trampled upon, and criminals embold- 
ened? Are these necessary evils? No; -a different 
penalty might greatly diminish, if not «wholly prevent, 
them. They belong to°’a law which never was equally 
enforced, which never can be made sure, but which, in 
its essence and unavoidable operation, is uncertain, un- 
equal, and fearfully unrighteous, 

If we look to England, the evidence of these evils be- 
comes oppressive. ,1t has compelled a constant mitiga- 
tion of the bloody code through’ the last hundred years. 
The principle on which this change has been made be- 
longs to every infliction of the death-penalty.. It is the 
sense of, injustice, or at least the fear of injustice, so 
strong as,to.disregard .an oath rather ,than execute the 
law, and turn.crimiuals loose upon society rather than 
punish them with. extreme. and irrevocable. severity. 
Blackstone, in his.day, protested against) so dreadful a 
list” of. capital-offences, and. bore a testimony against 
them which has ‘come in fact to apply to every one, mur- 
der not‘excepted.’ ‘Juries, through compassion, will 
sometimes forget theif oaths, and either acquit the guilty 
or mitigate the nature of the offence ; and judges, through 
compassion, will respite one ‘half the convicts, and recom- 
mend them ‘to’ thé ‘royal’ mercy.” “Every one knows 
what cunning'and falsehood were’ resorted to, and per- 
jury braved, to save offenders from the rigour of the 
law; as where a woman, convicted by her.own confes- 
sion of stealing much more than the law declared to be 
worthy of death, was found guilty of stealing but thirty- 
nine shillings,,and thus saved,., Of .two persons indicted 
for stealing the same ,goeds, one..was found. guilty.of 
enough to-hang him, and the other of so. little that he 
was released. Such facts abound»: Lord «Suffield, 
speaking on this subject, said :—“ He held in ‘his handa 
list of five hundred and fifty-five.perjured verdicts’ deli- 
vered at the Old Bailey, in fifteen years, beginning with 
the year 1814, for the single offence of stealing from 
dwellings; the value stolen being, in these cases, sworn 





above, forty, shillings; but the verdicts returned being ‘to 
the value of thirty-nine,shillings’ only,”Now an oath 
is an dath; and_ if, men will violate it.in one case, the 
will in, another; where the same motives are addressed. 
Nor is, this bare assertion. ‘The known cases are not few, 
the unknown may be many, in which, by bold perjury, 
or crooked casuistry, or the aid of technicality, the guilt 
of murder has been changed to manslaughter, or no ver- 
dict. rendered, or an acquittal given, or, at the. worst, 
commutation, if not pation, obtained, _ 

And not jurors only, but, the whole, community, are 
similarly, affected, and affect the entire administration of 
justice. This always more cifipalt to convict after an execu- 
tion than before. Ina state of anarchy and times of savage 
ferocity, as during the Reign, of Terror, the sight of 
blood. .may. madden the ‘populace, and they and their 
leaders :call for quicker and, quicker. modes of wholesale 
slaughter,, But.where law is supreme, especially in, our 
day and land, it is instructive to see the effectof a.single __ 
death on the gallows. There is a silent, often ill-sup- 

ressed, breathing of either satisfied or sorrowful feeling, 

he next. prisoner, though guilty of the same erime, 
perhaps involved in the same plot, cannot be. so.easil 
convicted, But then comes-the injustice, and the dread-. , 
ful accident. A long interval elapses, crimes are com- 
mitted, and the people call for, another example., ‘The 
first offender is sure to be a victim. He has miscaleu- 
lated; he has not watched the ehb and flow of the great 
tide. Not for the peculiarity of his offence, so much as 
for the peculiarity of his time, he must,die. Not because 
many may follow his example, but because many have 
just been spared, he must die, He who follows him in 
the same career, though his purpose, be, formed at the 
foot of the gallows, and the fatal deed perpetrated before 
the revelling crowd disperse, will have a, better chance of ,. 
escape. 'I'his also is sustained by facts both in Europe 
and America, The whole difficulty of convicting and 
executing, whatever the offence, has long been admitted, 
and is constantly increasing. ‘The law itself is constantly 
changing, and its changes shew how dreadful has been. 
its injustice, as well ag powerless its térror. , It is found 
in England, that, since the year 1810, more than fourteen... 
hundred persons have been executed for crimes which 
have now ceased to be visited with death. With us, the 
changes in the statate-book have been reluctantly ma 
but the changes in public sentiment are such as, to. annul. 
the statute, or aggravate its, injustice... Hundreds of 
jurors. are summoned, to find twelve that can, or will 
serve. And when, they, have served, and have found 
complete evidence of guilt, they sometimes,,as in.a case 
in Massachusetts not long ago, ask if they may. bring in. 
a verdict of tab ald ute LA not. being allowed, bring, 
in a verdiet of murder, with a, petition for mercy, , 

Such are the obstacles and inconsistencies, such, the. . 
uncertainty, inequality, and injustice of the, present law 
of death. Whatever the causes, the facts. are, indis- 
putable. They seem enough to prove the. inefficacy of, 
the punishment, and the necessarily bad effect upon the 
sentiment of reverence for law or life, and equally upon 
the temptations, to crime. and calculations of. impunity. 
We leave it to sounder heads to ‘judge. of the principle 
which Livingston has laid down as one, of the.postulates 
of his famous code :—“ The law should, never command 
more than it can enforce. Therefore,.wheneyer, from 
public opinion or any other cause, a penal Jaw cannot be 
carried into execution, it should he repealed.” 

(To be continued.) 
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Anecdotes of Dogs. By Epwarb Jesst, Esq. 
London, 1846. Bentley. 
“Love me love my dog.” How happily the proverb 
intimates the social position of this friend and compa- 
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nion of nan! Mr. JessE isan enthusiast: in. all that 
relates tc his favourite pursuit, the study of natural 
history; but more especially is‘hé rapturous it praise of 
the dog. “Man,” he says,“ deprived of the ‘compa- 
nionship and services of the dog, would be a Solitary, 
and in many respécts a helpless, “being.” ' Were' it not 
for his gallantry, he would give to the heroes of his vo- 
lume the highest place'in the affections” of ‘his fellow- 
man. “There is nothing on earth so agreeable or’ so 
necesssary to the comfort of ‘tian’ as the dog,”—yes, 
there is something, one thing, just one ‘degree more 
agreeable and more necessary,—** with the exception ‘of 
woman,” pdlitely interposes Mr: ‘Jesse. te : 
He is right: Few aré' the ‘friendships that ‘are’ not 
founded in interest as wWell'as upon affection ; “at least, 
there aré, few whose ties’ would not ‘be severéd” when 
interést pointed to an opposite ‘path. But the dog is 
equally faithfol'in adversity as in prospérity; he loves 
his ‘master for his own sake alone, and no témptation 
wil induce him to part company. Society wars against 
dog They are taxed; they are. muazled; they are 
killed if fotihd upon race-courses ; ‘they are shot if they 


voice, and: shewing a degree of submission scarcely differing in 
any respect ‘from that of ‘the domesticated dog. | His master 
beingsobliged , garam for a time, presented his pet to the 
Menagerie dw Roi, where the animal, confined in a den, conti- 
nued disconsolate, and would scarcely eat his food. At length, 
however, his health returned, he became attached to his keep- 
ers, and appeared, to haye forgotten, all his former affection ; 
when, after an absence of eighteen months, his master returned. 
At the first. word he uttered, the wolf, who had not perceived 
him amongst the crowd, recognized him, and exhibited ‘the 
most lively joy. On being set at liberty, the most affectionate 
caresses were lavished on his old master, such as the most at- 
tached dog would have'shiéwn after an absénce’ of a few days. 
A second separation was ‘folléwed by similar demonstrations of 
sorrow, which; however, again yielded to time. ‘Three ‘years 
passed, and the wolf was living happily im company witha dog 
which ‘had been placed with him, when his master again re- 
turned; and again the lovg-lost but still remembered voice. was 
instantly replied to by the most.impatient cries, which were re- 
doubled .as soon as the poor animal was set at liberty, when, 
rushing to his master, he threw his fore-feet on his shoulders, 
licking his face with the most lively joy, and menacing his 
ikeepers, who offered to remove him, and towards whom, not a 
moment. before, he had been shewing every mark of fondness. 





stray into a park, or indulge their tastes in the hunt 
of an accidentalrabbit or hare. Nevertheless, although dis- 
countenanced by collective man, the dog continues toénjoy 
the ‘protection ‘and, enéburagement of individual man. 
Neither parish ‘beadlles, Nor tax-gatherers, nor frownin 

justices, can deter fhe poor man from ‘sharing with ‘his 
dog the i ea that is scarcely sufficiént td ‘satisfy the’ 
cravings of his own stomach. See the ragged rascal 

issuing from his wretched hovel, with that ‘wiry-haired, 
keén-eyed, lank-ribbed terrier following at his heels, obe- 
dient. to his every word, exuberantly happy when eyes 
or voice give token of approval, cowed and slunken at 
the slightest symptom ‘of displeasure. Wonder ye that 
this man loves ‘this brute?. It is the only friend he has 
in all the wide world, and the human heart, however 
degraded, must love, or it will break, ‘dnd be loved,’ or 
it will despair, Therefore it is that the crust is shared 
with the companion, and that the frowns of justices and 
the rebukes of parish officers are | disregarded; ‘and, in 
defiance of them all, the man and his dog continue to 
dwell in poverty together, 

Mr. JessE cont have found no great difficulty in 
collecting materials for such a volume as’ this, especially 
as he was not.véry discriminating in the sélection. He 
has preserved, not only the results of his own obsérva- 
tions, but whatever friends’ and correspondents have 
communicated, and, we suspect, the cuttings of remark- 
able cases that have appeared in the newspapers. ‘These 
have formed together a very amusing and readable work, | 
which will please old’and young, gentle atid simple, but 
which must be ‘accepted with some demur, and a ¢au- 
tious scrutiny ofthe contents, When it is proposed to use 
it as an addition to the library of natural history. 

With these preliminary remarks, let us turn'to the 
pages of the work itself, and from its, very nature it af- 
fords so much ‘material for extract, that’ the difficulty 
lies in the choice of specimens, especially as our space is 
at this season considerably contracted by the pressure of 
new works. We must, thereforé, be more brief. than, 
from the citable character of this volume, we ‘should | 
have been at another time. 

Mr, Jesse wavers between the doctrine that makes 
the dog an original species, and that which -traces 
his descent from the wolf: but he inclines to the 
former. 


| 





The wolf, perhaps, has some claim to be considered as the 
parent animal, and that he is susceptible of as strong attach- 
ment as the dog is proved by the following anecdote related by 
Cuvier. He informs us, that a young wolf was brought up as 
a dog, became familiar with every person whom he was in the 
habit of seeing, and in particular followed his master every- 
where, evincing evident chagrin at his absence, obeying his 
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A third separation, however, seemed to be too much for. this 
faithful animal’s temper. He became gloomy, desponding, 
‘refused his food, and for a long time his life appeared in Ye 
danger. His health at last returned, but he no longer suffered 
the caresses of any but his keepers, and towards strangers ma~ 
nifested the original savageness of his species. 


And. again he says— 


We dismiss the fox as an alien to the dog, or at all events 
as a distinct species. Then comes the claim of the wolf as 
the true original of the dog. Before considering this, let us 
revert to the question of what constitutes a species. Mr. 
Hunter was of opinion that it is the power of breeding together 
and of continuing the breed with each other; that this is 
partially the case between the dog and the wolf is certain, for 
Lord Clanbrassil-and Lord Pembroke. proved the fact beyond 
a doubt above half a century ago, and the following epitaph in 
the garden at Wilton House,is a curious record of the parti- 
culars :— 

Here lies Lupa, 
Whose grandmother was a wolf, 
Whose father and grandfather were dogs, and whose 
Mother was half wolf and half dog, 
She died on the 16th of October, 1782, 
Aged 12 years. 


Concelusive.as this fact may appear, as proving the descent of 
the dog from the. wolf, it is, not convincing, the dog haviag 
characters which do not, belong to the wolf. The dog, for 


| instance, guards property with the strictest vigilance, which has 


been entrusted ‘to his charge; all his energies ‘seem ‘roused at 


night, a8 though aware that that is the time when depredations 


are’ comrnitted. His ‘courage is unbounded, a property not 
possessed by the wolf: he appears never to forget a) kindness, 
but’soon loses the’ recollection of an injury, if received »from 
thé handrof one |he loves, but: resents it if offered by a stranger. 
His ;docility and, mental: pliability exceed. those of any other 
animal;, his habits are social, and his fidelity not to be shaken ; 
hunger cannot weaken, nor old age impair it. His discrimi- 
nation, is equal, in many respects, to human intelligence. If 
he commits a fault, he is sensible of it, and shews pleasure when 


, commended. These, and many other qualities which might 


have been enumerated, are distinct from those possessed 
by the wolf. It may be said that domestication might pro- 
duce them in the latter. This may be doubted, and is 
not likely to be proved: the fact is, the dog would appear 
to be a precious gift to man from a benevolent: Creator, to 
become his friend, eompanion, protector, and the indefatigable 
agent of his wishes. While all other animals had the fear and 
dread of man implanted in them, the poor dog alone looked at 
his master with affection, and the tie once formed was never 
broken to the present hour. 


The genealogy dealt with, Mr. Jesse proceeds to 
narrate his anecdotes, and from these we shall select 
without regard to order. 
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SAGACITY OF A SHEEP-DOG. 
The owner of a sheep-dog having been hanged some years 
ago, for sheep-stealing, the following fact, among others re- 
secting the dog, was authenticated by evidence on his trial. 


en the man intended to steal any sheep, he did not do it |. 


himself, but detached his dog to perform the business. With 
this view, under pretence of looking at the sheep with an in- 


of adog which was brought up by a Catholic, and afterwards 
sold to a Protestant ; but still he refused to eat. anything on a 
Friday. 


Most wonderful of all is this anecdote of 


AN IRISH DOG. 
A gentleman of an ancient family, whose name i: is unne- 





tention to purchase them, he went through the flock with the cessary to mention, from his having been engaged in the 
dog at his heel, to whom he secretly gave a signal, so as to let trogbles which agitated Ireland about forty years since, went 
him know the individuals he wanted, to the number of ten or | into a coffee-room at Dablin, during that period, accompanied 
twenty out of a flock of some hundreds. He then went away, by a noble wolf dog, supposed to be one of the last of the 
and at the distance of several miles, sent back the dog byhim- | preed. There was only one other gentleman in the coffee- 
self in the night-time, who picked out the individual sheep that | -99m, who, on seeing the dog, went up to him, and began to 
had been pointed out to him, separated them from the flock, | notice him. The owner, in considerable alarm, begged him to 
and drove them before him by himself, till he overtook his | desist, as the dog was fierce, and would never allow a stranger 





master, to whom he relinquished them. 


THE CANINE POSTMAN, 


At Albany, in Worcestershire, the seat of Admiral Maling, 
a dog went every day to meet the mail, and brought the bag in 
his mouth to the house. The distance was about half-a-quar- 
ter of a mile. The dog usually received a meal of meat as his 
reward. The servants having, on one day only, neglected to 
give him his accustomed meal, the dog, on the arrival of the 
next mail, buried the bag,.nor was it found without consider- 
able search. 


As usual, the anecdotes of the Newfoundland dogs 
exhibit more of sagacity and seeming power of reason 
than those of other dogs. Here are 


THREE ANECDOTES OF NEWFOUNDLAND DOGS. 


Extraordinary as the following anecdote may appear to some 
persons, it is strictly true, and strongly shews the sense, and J 
am almost inclined to add reason, of the Newfoundland dog. 
A friend of mine, while shooting wild fowl with his brother, 
was attended by a sagacious dog of this breed. In getting near 
some reeds by the side of a river, they threw down their hats, 
and crept to the edge of the water, when they fired at some 
birds. They soon afterwards sent their dog to bring their 
hats, one of which was smaller than the other. After several 
attempts to bring them both together in his mouth, the dog at 
ast placed the smaller hat in the larger one, pressed it down 
with his foot, and thus was able to bring them both at the same 
time. A gentleman had a pointer and Newfoundland dog which 
were great friends. The former broke his leg, and was con- 
fined to a kennel. During that time the Newfoundland never 
failed bringing bones and other food to thé pointer, and would 
sit for hours together by the side of his suffering friend. Dur- 
ing a period of very hot weather, the mayor of Plymouth gave 
orders that all dogs found wandering in the public streets 
should be secured by the police, and removed to the prison 
yard. Among them was a Newfoundland dog belonging to a 
shipowner of the port, who, with several others, was tied up 
in the yard. The Newfoundland soon gnawed the rope which 
confined him, and then hearing the cries of his companions to 
be released, he set to work to gnaw the ropes which confined 
them, and had succeeded in three or four instances, when he 
was interrupted by the entrance of the gaoler. 


AN UNCOMMON GROOM. 


_ The extraordinary sense of a dog was shewn in the follow- 
ing instance. A gentleman, residing near Pontipool, had his 
horse brought to his house by aseryant. While the man went 
to the door, the horse ran away, and made his escape toa 
neighbouring mountain. A dog belonging to the house saw 
this, and of his own accord follawéd the horse, got hold of the 
bridle, and brought him back to the door. 


Here are some odd stories of what may be termed 
RELIGIOUS DOGs. 

It is a curious fact that dogs can count time. I had, when 
a boy, a favourite terrier, which always went with me'to church. 
My mother, thinking that he attracted too much of my atten- 
tion, ordered the servant to fasten him up every Sunday morn- 
ing. He did so once or twice, but never afterwards. Trim 
concealed himself eyery Sunday morning, and either met me 
as I entered the church, or I found him under my seat in the 
pew. 
Mr. Southey, in his ‘‘ Omniana,’’ informs us, that he knew 


'to touch him. The gentleman resumed his seat, when the dog 

came to him, shewed the greatest pleasure at being noticed, and 
| allowed himself to be fondled. His owner could not disguise 
his astonishment. ‘‘ You are the only person,’’ he said, 

“ whom that dog would ever allow to touch him without 
| shewing resentment. May I beg the favour of you to tell me 
| your name ?””—mentioning his own at the same time. The 
stranger announced it (he was the last of his race, one of the 
most ancient and noble in Ireland, and descended from one of 
its kings). ‘¢ I do not wonder,” said the owner of the dog, 
“ at the homage this animal has paid you. He recognizes in 
you the descendant of one of our most ancient race of gentle- 
men to whom this breed of dogs almost exclusively belonged, 
and the peculiar instinct he possesses has now been shewn in 
a manner which cannot be mistaken by me, who am so well 
acquainted with the ferocity this dog has hitherto shewn to all 
strangers.”’ 





(To be continued.) 
i aa 


As a gentleman was entering Luton on Tuesday week, in a 
chaise, he was suddenly.almost. blinded by what appeared to 
be dust driven by a gale of wind, On a more minute examina- 
tion, he found the annoyance was caused by an immense mul- 
titude of flies, They came in successive armies for the space 
of half a mile, and often flew with. such violence against the 
face of the driver as to make it difficult for him to see his way. 
The fly was of the same general appearance as the common 
house-fly, but not more than the eighth of an inch in length.— 
Bedfordshire Herald. 

A Juventte LaAmBert.—There is at present in the city of 
Glasgow a boy nine years of age, standing 4 feet 64 inches. 
He measures round the chest 44% inches; round the belt 464 ; 
round the thigh 24; round'the calf 16}; and turns the beam 
against 14stone! His name is Kenneth M‘Caskil; is a native 
of the island of Soa, one of our western Archipelago, between 
Canna and Skye, in the* direction of the Spar Cave, and 
brought hither by his father, who is in no affluent cireum- 
stances, for exhibition. The boys’s sole language is the ener- 
getic language of Ossian.—Scotch Paper. 

A Wixip Cuace.—One of his lordship’s conceptions (the 
late Lord Orford, the relative of the well-known Horace 
Walpole) was, that of training animals to purposes that na- 
ture never designed them for; and, if lions had been acces. 
sible in this country, he would probably have put a snaffle 
into the mouth of the forest king, and have trained him for 
hunting, unless his lordship had been devoured in the experi- 
ment, But his most notorious attempt of this order was a 
four-in-hand of stags. Having. obtained four red deer. of 
strong make, he harnessed them, and by dint of the infinite 
diligence which he exerted on all such occasions, was at length 
enabled to drive his four antlered,coursers along the high road. 
But on one unfortunate day, as he was driving to Newmarket, 
a pack of hounds, in full cry after fox.or hare, crossing the 
road, got scent of the track. . Finding more attractive metal, 
they left the chase and followed the stags in full cry. The ani- 
mals now became irrestrainable, dashed along at full speed, and 
carried the phaeton, and his lordship in it, to his great alarm, 
along the road at the rate of thirty miles an hour. Luckily 
they did not.take their way across the country, or their driver’s 
neck must have been broken, The scene was now particularly 
animating ; the hounds were still heard in full cry; no power 
could stop the fri stags; his lordship exerted his cha- 





rioteering skill in vain, Luckily he had been in the habit of 
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driving to Newmarket. The stags rushed into the town, to 
the astonishment of everybody, and darted into the inn-yard. 
Here the gates were shut, and scarcely too soon, for in a mi- 
nute or two after the whole dogs of the hunt came rushing: 
into the town and roaring for their prey. This escape seems 
to have cured his lordship of stag-driving ; but his passion for 
coursing grew only more active, and the bitterest day of the 
year he was seen mounted on his piebald pony, and, in his love 
of the sport, apparently insensible to the severities of the wea- 
ther ; while the hardiest of his followers shrank, he was always 
seen, without great coat or gloves, with his little three-cocked 
hat facing the storm, and evidently insensible to every thing 
but the performance of his hounds, His lordship was perhaps 
the first man who was ever made mad by country sports, 
though many a man has been beggared by them; and none 
but fools will waste their time on them. His lordship at 
length became unquestionably mad, and was put under res- 
traint. At length, while still in confinement, and in a second 
access of his disorder, having ascertained, by some means or 
other, that one of his greyhounds was to run a match for a 
large sum, he determined to be present at the performance. 
Contriving to send his attendant from the room, he jumped 
out of window, saddled his piebald pony with his own hands, 
all the grooms having gone to the field, and, there being no 
one to obstruct him, suddenly made his appearance on the | 
course, to universal astonishment. In spite of all entreaties | 
he was determined to follow the dogs, and galloped after 
them. Inthe height of the pursuit he was flung from his 
pony, fell on his head, and instantly expired.—Blackwood’s 
Magazine. 

Nover Exrort.—Singing birds have recently become a 
very profitable export to the West-Indian Islands, where they 
command very high prices. On Saturday, the Chanticleer 
received 173 canaries, males, goldfinches, and linnets, for the 
Jamaica market. Many of the birds are exported in breeding- 
cages, and their eggs sent with them. 








THE TOURIST. 


[All the world travels now-a-days. Great, therefore, will be the utility 
of a periodical to which every Tourist may communicate such of his 
experiences as to routes, sights, conveyances, inns, expenses, and the 
other economies of travelling, as may serve his fellow-tourists. To 
this design we propose to devote a distinct department of Tux Critic, 
and we invite communications of the class described relative to travel- 
ling both abroad and at home.] 

An Apventure in Cutna.—The following are extracts 
from a letter by the chief engineer of one of ‘the war steamers 
at present on the coast of China to his friends in Edinburgh :— 
‘* Whampoa, Jan. 26, 1846.—The last instalment of the 
Chinese ransom motiey (2,000,000 dollars) was paid in Can- 
ton last week. The inhabitants being in a riotous state, we 
were ordered from Hongkong up the river to lie abreast of 
Canton, and I believe to fire into the city in case of their 
attempting to burn the factories: We remained there eight 
days, every man on board under arms, as we expected every 
night an attack from the populace, who seem to have the most 
bitter enmity towards Europeans. The money was all paid, 
however, and the rioting having partially subsided, we were 
ordered away, at which I was just as well pleased, having got 
tired of my bedfellows, no other than a pair of loaded pistols 
and a drawn cutlass. Engineers were ordered to lie under 
arms, as well as every one else on board. We have since taken 
up our station here, which is twenty miles further down the 
river than Canton, and about sixty from Hongkong. The 
scenery in this place being most beautiful, and yesterday feel- 
ing inclined to enjoy it in a walk through the country, I took 
a boat and one of my apprentices with me, and, thinking I 
might find some game, I took my gun also. “We sailed up a 
small creek, and, lea the boy to take charge of the boat, I, 
with the gun in my hand, walked into the country. I had not 

e a quarter of a mile, when, on approaching a small vil- 

, the people came towards’ me about thirty or forty in 
number. They began hootifg and crying at me, which is the 
usual way they have of tréating us “‘ barbarians” when they 
get a lone one unprotected ; ‘and, as they kept pressing round 
me closely, I thought it useless to persevere in going forward. 
‘ore, turning myself round to go back to the boat, one 

from behind made a sudden spring, grasping in his arm both 





my legs under the knees, and another seizing the barrél of my 





gun, they dragged me'‘to the ground» The latter kept pulling 
at the gun, trying to wrest it from me, all the while the muzzle 
pointing to his breast. The gun being at the time in full cock, 
I had his life completely in my power ;. my first thought was, 
‘¢ | will take it;’’ the second was, ‘‘ If Ido so, mine will 
certainly pay the penalty.’’ In the meantime another was 
striking at me with a stick, and 1 was compelled to relinquish 
my hold of the gun to defend my face with my arms ; the fel- 
low now in possession of the gun wielding it as if to strike me 
on the head with the butt end. I cannot tell you how I felt, 
every instant expecting a death-blow. It was very strange 
that at that moment the picture of the death of Captain Cook, 
im the volume of his voyages in my father’s bookcase, came 
vividly before my eyes—their gestures and appearance were 
altogether quite as savage-like. Before the blow came, I 
managed to spring to my feet, and attempted to keep them 
back, unarmed as I was. They then desisted, and went into 
the village, taking with them my gun, hat, powder-flask—in 
fact, all my property. I was completely fleeced, my clothes 
were torn to pieces, the pockets and their contents torn away 
from my coat. Glad I was, I can assure you, when I saw 
their backs turned; and, walking on towards the boat, I saw 
them assembling again, as if to intercept me. Now, thought 
I, they are going to have a shot at me—this is another ordeal ; 
but presently the gun went off in the middle of them, and I 
felt relieved so far, as it is very likely some of them were hurt. 
The savages are quite ignorant of the use of a gun, and one of 
them may have been looking into the barrel, for all I know to 
the contrary. My troubles did, not end here ; for on reaching 
the spot where I left the boat I found both it and the boy 
gone. I saw, however, two Chinese in a boat, and promised 
them money if they would take me across the creek. I went 
into their boat, and finding in one of my pockets two rupees, 
which the late robbers had missed, I gave them to them; they 
then wanted more, and, having me a prisoner in their boat, 
made motions as if they were going to search me, upon which 
I made an attempt to throw one of them overboard. _ They 
desisted, and landed me on the other side. I know the villains 
only wanted a few more to help them ; they don’t consider the 
odds in their favour, two against one European. I then walked 
along the banks of the river for a long distance, until I dis- 
covered another boat, the people in which I persuaded by pro- 
mises to take me to my ship. It turned out that the boy I 
had left in the boat had been plundered by another party of 
everything but his shirt and trousers, and was glad to escape 
with his life. He had returned to the vessel, telling the officers 
that he thought I was murdered, and they immediately sentan 
armed boat’s crew in search of me. I wanted the captain to 
give me another boat with armed men, and I would go and 
burn the village; but he said he could not take so much upon 
himself. At the time of the war such a thing might have been 
done, and frequently was for far less cause. He tells me he 
will report it to the Admiral, who will most probably take 
notice of it through the Chinese authorities. You may depend 
upon it the Chinese will pay dearly yet for the way they have 
been going on lately. Since this occurred, I heard of several 
Europeans having been maltreated quite as ill and worse than 
me in this neighbourhood. Only this morning an American 
boat’s crew was attacked by these savages, but they broke 
their oars into cudgels, and beat them off. Mr. S—— told 
me that he and two missionaries were nearly killed in thesame 
way ; they were severely beaten with sticks, robbed, and their 
clothes torn to pieces.’’—Scotsman. 








ART. 


EXHIBITION OF THE NEW SOCIETY OF 
PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 
Ever since its establishment, this society has steadily, 
and, in truth, deservedly grown in favour with the oak 
lic. Affecting chiefly historical, imaginative, and senti- 
mental subjects, its members, from the first, adopted the 
surest course to success, by avoiding all challenge of ri- 
valry with the Old Society, and offering to the public a 
class of works for which it had been silently concluded 
water pigments were voogadls and that, therefore, gave 
a distinctive character to their gallery. Successive years 
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have consolidated the reputation of the society, and this | to us,. The composition, which is not good, is nevertheless the 


season’s exhibition will go far to extend it. Not only 
does it afford a larger number of imposing and high- 
class works than usual, but the average merit is greater 
—the exhibition is more equal than we heretofore re- | 
member it. 
subjects, the New has an obvious advantage over the Old | 
Society, though the brilliancy of genius for landscape 
rests undoubtedly with the latter. 

Mr. WEHNERT, whose works. are at once the most 
imposing and successful in the Gallery, has this year | 
greatly surpassed every thing he had produced before. 
His fine pictures, Wyckliffe defyiag the Mendicant | 
Friar, and The Providential Escape of the Emperor 
Henry IV. (which will be noticed in their proper order) 
are triumphant examples of the force, richness, and 
truth which may be attained in water colours. Mr. 
CorsBoutp offers two works only, Christ raising the 
Daughter of Jairus, and The Welcome of Henry VI. into 
London, which latter is a transcript into colour of his 
cartoon exhibited at the competition for the Art-Union 
pene some months ago. Of these the first is the 

est. Mr. Hacue’s chief picture is Rubens painting 
the Chapeau de Paille, a subject congenial to his genius, 
and which he has treated ina very masterly and success- 
ful manner. Of Mr. WarRren’s pictures, which are all 
clever, perhaps the best is King Alfred in the Swine- 
herd’s Cottage. His Palsied Man Healed has too little 
of originality to be pleasing. On the whole, we think Mr. 
WARREN shews no advance, if he even maintains his 
orem in the society. Mr. ABsoLon sends several of | 

is refreshing and delightful pictures, all distinguished 
by the proprieties of sentiment, colour, and expression 
which usually characterizehisproductions. His Thread the 
Needle, for true rustic feeling and character, deserves the 
warmest commendation. Mr. ARcHER sends some clever 
works, but fewer than we could wish of those broadly- 
coloured and freely-handled representations of places 
famous in history or, by associations, and which no liying 
artist can invest with such happy sentiment and truth of 
colour ashe can. Mr. Duncan and Mr. Cauuow send 
some ably painted’ sea views ; the former is more and 
the latter less meritorious this year than usual. Mr. 
PenLey, Mr. Mapieston, Mr. D’Eavitvr, and 
Mr. Jursum send severally some attractive and 
skilfully painted landscapes ; a Miss Mary Marcerrs 
contributes some flower-pieces of rare merit, and that 
give promise of even higher excellence in works to 
come. Lastly, in our summary we give mention to Mr. 
JENKINS, whose felicity of composition, sentiment, and 
expression, always remarkable, shines out this season 
with uncommon lustre. His charming picture, Wat- 
teau shewing his skelch-book, though less happy in 
colour than several of the works he here exhibits, sur- 
passes them, we think, in, feeling and expression, and 
must be greatly admired, 

The sales, we are gratified to learn, have, up to this 
period, exceeded those on any former occasion since the 
establishment of the society. 

We now proceed to’notice in detail such of the works 
as space and opportunity permit. 


No. 4+ Arundel,; Susser. J. W. Ancuer,—Here is a 
picturesque subject so treated as to add considerably to its 
interest. The fine\castle of the Howards, with the adjacent 
ruins on a commanding eminence, forms a noble feature in the 
middle ground, The plain is spacious and airy ; and the figures, 
advancing towards the town, are. appropriate in character, and 
spiritedly put in... We haye never.seen the luminous effect 
produced by the refraction of sunlight in a shower so accu- 
rately represented as it is here, 

No. 9. Roger Wildrake’s first interview with Cromwell. 
W. H. Kearney.—An ineffective and common-place pro- 
duction. The Cromwell is neither the Cromwell whom his- 
tory by character, nor portraiture by imitation, has passed down 





In variety of talent, and consequently of » 


best part of the work, The expression of the lady is licka- 

daisical in the extreme; the drawing of her left arm wretched ; 

the cast of the drapery ungraceful. If Mr. Kearney has no 

greater aptitude for the imaginative than he has here shewn, he 

had far better content himself with a less ambitious walk of 
t, 


No, 17. Rustall Common, Tunbridge Wells, Fanny 
Sreers.—An accurate representation of an effect common at 
noon-day. The shadow over the woods and homestead in the 
middle ground is clear, cool, and transparent, and assists much 
the foreground, which, with its group of recumbent cattle 
quietly ruminating in the sun-light, is vividly and truthfully 
painted. 

No. 21. The arrival at a dried up well in the desert. HH. 
Warren.—This is a kind of subject which Mr. Warren de- 
lights in. It represents an Arab giving yent to his distress 
on finding the hopefully sought well waterless; beside the 
stone lies his famished camel ; another Arab supporting a 
fainting child on a camel is coming eagerly forward ‘and 
anxiously demanding water. Not haying been in the East, ‘we 
cannot speak to the accuracy of the effects. There is a scorch- 
ing haze in the picture, but no atmosphere ; and the foreground 
is obscure and carelessly finished. 

No. 24. Ruined Castle in the Gulf of Policastro. J. H. 
D’Ecvitte.—A forcibly painted and artistically managed 
landscape. The colour has been finely floated in, and is truth- 
fui to nature. The poplars on the river bank stand out forcibly 
against the sky, which sheds down a fullness of morning light 
through the landscape. 

No. 28. Bridge on the Glasslynn, near Beddgellert. Tuo- 
MAS LinpsAy.—This is altogether a failure. The sky, with 
aneffect of passing shower, could scarcely be worse, and every 
hue of the rainbow may be found in the landscape. “Mr. 
Lrxpsax, if he has naturally a dull eye for nature, should go 
to some one who can give him a lesson in done. 

No, 36, Ruins of Roman Therme. J. H. D’Eevitte.— 
A pleasing subject, happily invested with classic feeling. ‘The 
repose of the scene is preserved by the absence of action, and of 
violent colour; the erosion of decay is exactly conveyed in 
the ruined columns, and there is abundance of atmosphere and 
warmth through the picture. 

No. 38. A Pastoral Scene. FE. Duncan.—This is a mis- 
nomer ; it is arustic, not a pastoral scene. Overhead, through- 
out the picture, everywhere but through a glade that contains 
a pool, beyond which, on a low horizon, is a vilage spire, are 
interlacing willows; a group of cattle and four figures com- 
plete the composition. The glowing sun-light streams ‘in 
level rays through the picture, heightened by the cool shadows 
of the willows, and one looks far through the vistas of the 
trees along the level ground. This is a clever landscape. 

No. 48, George Fox, founder of the Soeiety of Friends. 
E, H. Weanerr.—This work represents Gzrorce Fox, then 
but nineteen, in his workshop, under a fervour of enthusiasm. 
The expression is good, but the effect of the work is weakened 
by the unnatural and uncomfortable position which the figure 
takes. His knees are partly bent, and sustained by his work- 
bench, yet. he neither wholly kneels nor stands. The propor- 
tions, too, are gigantic ; if upright, the figure would be nearly, 
if not quite, of seven feet stature, P 

No. 50. Baggage-waggan attacked by Hussars, G. B. 
Campion.—There is much bad drawing, and great want’of 
artistic government, in this battle piece. The figures, more- 
over, have neither intense;earnestness nor hurried action, 
which such a scene must always give birth to. 

No, 54. 4 Ziff. Jos, J. JENkins.—This, for sentiment 
grace, and beauty of form, is remarkable. It represents a hand- 
some young lady; and gentleman in the picturesque costume of 
a century ago, expressing their differences of opinion. on 
chajrs back to, back. , The action ofthe gentleman, who gives 
vent to his thoughts with an indignant jerk of the glove over 
his. head; and the expression. of the young lady, assist greatly 
the sentiment of the picture, . The colouring is pure, and the 
finish extremely delicate, ape. : 

No. 62. Rubens painting 


the Chapeau de Paille. LL. 
Hacue.—The largest and best of Mr. Hacut’s works this 
year exhibited. _The subject is explained by the title, and the 
scene is laid where the event took place, in the pavilion of the 
princely painter’s garden at Antwerp. We have only to add 
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that the composition and grouping are admirable, and no less 
so are the variety, harmony, and oppositions of colour. There 
is a courtly grace and 4 dignity about the figures ; the drawing 
is unexceptionable ; and never, perhaps, were textures of satins, 
silk, and linen so exquisitely imitated as here. 

No. 70. Rhododendrons and Azaleas. Mary Manrcetts. 
—Finely painted groups are these. The semi-transparent 
petals of the rhododendrons, and the rich reflected light in 
their calices are given most faithfully. 

No. 77. Paris: the Gallery of the Louvre, seen from the 
Pont des Arts. Tuomas S. Boys.—We have here Paris 
represented under one of its least inviting aspects, a gloomy, 
cloudy day. The unsightly angular lines of the swimming- 
baths in the river render this an unfit point of view for a 
picture, , There is, howeyer, an air of truth, both in colour 
and, form, that give merit aud authenticity to this drawing. 


No. 78. Thread the Needle. Joun Ansoton.—There is | 


—A romantic subject properly treated. The effects are finely 
thrown in ; the water is flat, fluent, and reflective, the foliage 
of the trees characteristic and well massed, but their boles are 
too straight and formal. With the most delicate finish the 
artist has succeeded in preserving the breadth which we find in 
nature. 
No, 132. Christ Raising from Death the Daughter of 
| Jairus.. Epw. H. Cornsoutp.—This work is one of the 
finest in the exhibition. Each figure is a masterly study of 
|itself ; that of Christ is extremely fine. Their combination is 
not so successful. The lines of the kneeling disciple and the 
woman on the left are too much of the same inclination, and 
| these figures do not by any means balance those standing on the 
| opposite side of the picture, which produces a disagreeable 
| effect. The expression is of the happiest ; and the colouring 
| unexceptionable. 
No. 141. Le Retoir au Village. Josern J. Jenkins.— 





in this work a genuine air of rustic enjoyment—a propriety of | This represents a soldier returning to his native village weary 


character, action, costume, and colouring, that are quite en- 
chanting. It represents a group of peasants diverting themselves 
on agrass plot near a lake with ‘‘ thread the needle,” while an 
aged man plays on that now rare instrument the English flute. 
The boisterous hilarity of the stalwart young men, the uncon- 
trolled enjoyment of the buxom lasses, as they whirl along 
through the game, are ably represented. The picturesqueness 
of line and originality of the figures, and the fresh breezy 
atmosphere that fills the landscape, must not be overlooked 
in particularising the excellencies of this covetable picture. 

No. 83. Mavourneen, Mavourneen. F. W. Toroam.— 
There is.genuine nature in the group of the mother watching 
her sleeping;child, and the artist has been most felicitous in 
colour... The accessories, however, require, in some places, to 
be better defined. 

No. 91. The Wormshead, South Wales. E. Duncan.— 
Beyond doubt one, of the ablest as well as the most admired 
sea-views inthe gallery. The foreground gives a sloping 
beach, with glassy waves rushing rapidly along it; a few small 


rocks and, pools of pellucid water, over which hover a couple | 


of sea-gulls. In the middle ground is the hull of a wrecked 
vessel lying on the sands, and a crowd of people rescuing pro- 
perty as they best may. On the horizon, from out of the 
blue sea rises majestically the picturesque promontory ‘‘ The 
Wormshead.’’. For force and truth of colour, freshness and 
fullvess of air, and a judicious management of light and shade, 
this work is highly commendable. 

No. 100. Wychliffe defying the Mendicant Friars. E.H. 
WeuNERT.—A most impressive and masterly production. It 
represents Wyckliffe rising from a sick bed, and energetically 
rebuking the friars, who, believing him to be near death, 
thought it a favourable time for obtaining a recatitation of the 
writings he had published against them. Wyckliffe is restrained 
in his yehemency by a girl, whose youth and beauty contrast 
finely against the anxious and aged actors who surround, and 
redeem the work from a severity which would otherwise be 
almost repulsive. This work has all the force and transpa- 
rency of oils, The conception is bold, the composition skilful, 
and the eolour superior to that of most of Mr. Wehmert’s 
works. , Ihe gestures of the friars we think a little extrava- 
gant ; no surprise nor dismay which such a rebuke could rea- 
sonably be expected,to call up would give rise to the violent 
action the foremost figures exhibit. 

No. 113, Two,Days after the Wreck. A Calm. Approach- 
ing Evening, AAARon P. Pentey.—A richly coloured sea-view 
that will be much, admired. The flat glassy ocean recedes 
finely, and reflects back the glow of yellow light’ from an 
eyening sky with the accuracy of nature. ~The breadth and 
Tepose of the scene are remarkable; and by no means disturbed 
by the picturesquely grouped waggon and ‘horses with men 
loading kegs in the margin of the waters. |’ We think the head- 
Jand_on the right a little tdo ‘vague; it would bear’ with’ im- 
provement a stronger colour... : 

No. 127. East-Indiamin with Troops coming to Anchor 
at Spithead. Taos $: Rowtxs.—If the sky ‘of this sea 
view were but equal in merit to the ocean benéath it, this would 
be the most successful work of the kind itt 'water-colours we 


. ever examined. "The boats and’ vessels ate admirably’ painted, 


and the turbulent waves with ‘light ‘refracted through their 
curling tops have the reality of nature: 
No: 128. View of the Wye, near Rhayader.’'’A, Peney. 





j and thoughtful. It is of an exquisite finish, and has a delight- 
ful colouring. 

| No. 151. Hunting Scene. G. H. Laporre.—The most 

ill-drawn, confused, and crude work by this artist we have 

ever seen. 

No. 166. The welcome of the Boy-King, Henry VI. into 
London after his Coronation at Paris. Epwarp H, Cor- 
BOULD.—This large and comprehensive picture shews to far 
less advantage in colour than it did in the cartoon, which we 
noticed some months ago in this journal. Its chief defec: is a 
want of subordination in the grouping to one centre; next to 
this the distribution of light and shade is such as to confuse 
the figures. The composition, as regards the mere lines, is often 
good, but the whole has too much an air of academy study to 
| be agreeable. ; 

No. 184. Interior of the Brewers’ Corporation Room at 
Antwerp. L. Hacue.—A remarkably good interior. The 
composition is effective and pleasing;, the figures introduced 
}are appropriate to the place, and the colour is extremely 
forcible and true. 

No. 194. Watteau shewing his sketch-book. Joseru J. 
Jenkins.—Equally for beauty of the figures and for senti- 
ment a covetable work. The young painter reclines ‘at the 
foot of two lovely girls, who, seated beneath a birch tree, are 
looking at his drawings. 

No. 210. Provitlential escape of Henry IV. Emperor of 
Germany. E.H. Weunerr.—This masterly picture embodies 
the historical record that the emperor when at Rome narrowly 
escaped death from the hands of an assassin hired by, his 
enemies. The assassin watched in the roof of a small chapel 
on Mount Aventino, at Rome, where the emperor daily went 
to pray. There he had concealed a large stone, in attempting 
to hurl which upon the emperor, he overbalanced himself, 
fell, and broke his own neck at the emperor’s feet., The sur- 
prise and alarm of Henry are conveyed with wonderful fidelity. 
The drawing, anatomy, force, spirit, and happy colour of this 
fine, and impressive work are beyond praise. 

No. 233. Fnterior of the Hall of Justice, Bruges! Joun 
Cuase.—A finely painted spacious interior. Though difficult 
to manage, the perspective is faultless. The richly carved 
ceiling, and the niches and figures in the wainscotting, and over 
the chimney-piece are clearly painted; and the whole is most 
delicately pencilled. 

No. 248. Muscle: Gatherers, Swausea Bay... E. Duncan. 
—Here is a veritable reflection of nature. ; The receding, ocean, 
the flat, wet, glistening sands, with their light, reflecting pools 
of water, are perfection itself... The effect is one,of noon-day, 
with a bar of white clouds which casts a shadow on the scene 
beneath. This is’ one of the most* desirable works ‘in the 

allery. 
fi No. 267. On the Rhine, near Stolzenfels: James Fauxy. 
—A picturesque subject very appropriately treated. The white 
alualds float lazily in’ the’summer air’ There are light and 
space. and atmosphere'in abundance; the figures are cleverly put 
in, unafféctedly composed, and are appropriate to the scene 
in which they appear. 

No. 283. The Village Spring. Witt1aAM Leg.—At first 
glitice we took this for a work by Ansaton, so like him is it 
in sentiment and colour. It shews a charming country girl 
with a pitcher. The attitude is unrestrained and even grace- 
ful, the flesh tones are clear and warm, the textures are most 
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accurate, atid the back ground is floated in with a sure, yet 
free and characteristic pencil. 


Our notice of the Royal Academy will be resumed 


next week. 
—_—- 


Sate oF Prcrures.—The collection of Monsieur Duval’ 
of Geneva, was brought on Tuesday to Mr. Phillips’s ham- 
mer. Some of the pictures fetched great prices. A ‘‘ Karel 
du Jardin’ brought 1,150/. to a private purchaser, who 
also bought a, single head (one of those wonders of 
elaborate finish for which Denver stands, and ever will perhaps 
stand, alone) for 490/. ‘‘ The Pleasure Party,’’ by Weenix, 
so well known from Delauney’s engraving, was disposed of 
for 3937. odd. A ‘* Watteau,’’ consisting of several figures 
in theatrical costume, fell to a dealer for 2107. and a Rem- 
braudt, from the Winckler collection, was bought by another 
gentleman connected with the trade, for 2041, 








MUSIC. 


Miss Sreeix’s Concert.—So accomplished a vocalist, and 
so well known and so highly respected a teacher of music as 
Miss Steele is sure to draw round her a crowd of friends at 
her annual concert. The Hanover-square Rooms were ac- 
cordingly thronged on Monday evening last, and the company 
was entertained with a variety of the choicest vocal and instru- 
mental music performed by the Misses Birch, Rainforth, and 
Williams ; Mdme. Pasini, Mdme. F. Lablache, Signor F. 
Lablache, Messrs. Calken, Lockey, Machin, and John Parry. 
Malle. Dulcken was, as usual, brilliant upon the pianoforte, 
and Sivori charmed the audience with his wonderful power 
over the violin. The hand was led by Cook, Altogether it 
was a very agreeable evening. 

Draconerti.—The following graphic description of the 
character and personal peculiarities of the unrivalled contra- 
bassist is extracted from a memoir of his life, written by one 
of his old and intimate friends, which has appeared in the 
Scotsman :—‘‘In person Dragonetti was of middle height ; 
in-kneed ; of a pale and grave countenance. We never saw 
him laugh, and his marble features seldom relaxed into a 
smile, When he became interested in the music he was play- 
ing, his eye became animated, and shed a strange brassy gleam, 
reminding one of Dante’s Charon ‘around, whose eye glared 
wheeling flames.’ He generally spoke in a low tone, and 
with hesitation, for his vocabulary was a strange mixture of 
three or four languages and several dialects, so that it was not 
easy to understand him. Indeed, his hearers might suppose 
they heard Rabelais’ ‘ Ouydire’ with even tongues and lan- 
guages, or (as in Hudibras) ‘ Cerbe: «3 himself pronounce a 
leash of languages. at.once,’ His yoice was guttural, and he 
used to fill up the pauses.in his speech by a deep ‘‘ Ha!” and 
a significant nodding of his head. When in good humour, he 
used to tell droll stories, which; to those who could follow 
him, became doubly diverting from the imperturbable gravity 
with which'he narrated them. They were sometimes of the 
La Fontaine order. His manner was unpdlished, but sincere ; 
and he never disguised his likings or his dislikings, He had 

reat kindness of heart, and was a true and steady friend. He 

d no vicious habits; and even in the most convivial parties 
we never saw him intoxicated. Though in the main attentive 
to economy, he was by no means parsimonious. When he gave 
a dinnér party, as occasionally he did to brother artists, and 
noble and gentle amateurs, he did so. in a princely style. He 
was liberal in his aid to many of his distressed countrymen ; 
but privately and unostentatiously. The rooms he generally 
occupied presented a perfect chaos of music, musical-instru- 
ments, books, prints, pictures, snuff-boxes, &¢. . On calling 
upon him one day some years ago, we saw a number of large 
dressed dolls seated upon a sofa 16 his room ; one of them a 
negro doll. He said to us, ‘These are my children ; they are 
just come from school, and you see they are. very quiet.’ He 
used to call his favourite double-bass, ‘his swife,’ . Of. his 
merits as an artist it is. impossible to speak too highly, as 
every one who heard him and is capable of, judging, will freely 
confess. He was one of the older school-of thoroughly. trained 
Italian artists ; a school of which few vestiges now remain.” 
Rumours are abroad that the property of this eminent musi- 


cian is not’ nearly so large as’ was anticipated—five thousand 
pounds being much nearer the mark than five-and-twenty 
thousand. The bulk of what property there is, is left to-a 
sister—if she can be found; and the legacies to friends and 
acquaintances are chiefly in the shape of music, instrunients, 
&c. It seems the old man squandered his means in the accu- 
mulation-of curious rubbish to whieh no,sort ef money value 
can be attached by his.executors. 

Mr. George OnsLow, THe CompoSer.—Mr. Onslow’s 
visit is creating much interest i the private musical circles of 
the metropolis. Unfortunately, it will be a very short one, 
arid will not lead to any introduetion to the public of a com- 
poser who has added as much to’the gratification of real musi- 
cians as any of his cotemporaries. Mr. Onslow is, we believe, 
a gentleman of fortune, to whom music is an amusement, more 
than adesigned source of pecuniary advantage, but his works 
must have paid well, as those for the pianoforte and his quar- 
tets and quintets for stringed instruments are in the hands of 
amateurs of taste all over Europe. We had an opportunity 
lately, at the house of M. Scipion Rousselot, of hearing a new 
quintet (No. 27), and a new quartet (No. 36), which are just 
printed, and possess a masculine vigour which few artists re- 
tain at an advanced period of life. Mr. Onslow’s great delight 
is in marked contrasts—in alternate extreme piano and forte— 
and he thus obtains a grandeur almost unknown in chamber 
music. Asa harmonist, (though probably he never studied 
Albrechtsberger) he is singularly pure and intelligible, yet 
gives us combinations which are as original as they are beauti+ 
fal. In fine, he possesses in remarkable perfection the two 
great qualities so essential to all good musical composition, in 
never suffering the ear to fall when dwelling on his passages, 
and of sustaining the spirit of his movements to the end, 
making the conclusion even more brilliant and striking than 
all which preceded. Mr. Onslow, who is related to the 
English noble family of that name, was born in France, but 
visited England quite in his infancy, where he remained for 
seven or eight years, since which he has resided wholly on the 
continent; so that, as he himself remarked,—‘‘ You may call 
me an Englishman or a Frenchman, which you will.” He 
speaks English with a little of foreign accent, but perfectly 
well, 

Musica Gossip.—Vieuxtemps has just been honoured 
with a most lucrative appointment as premier violinist to his 
Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Russia, but he will pay us 
another farewell visit this season, and his arrival is expected by 
the 15th inst.Miss Anne Farmer, sister of Miss Dinah Far- 
mer, the well-known pianist, died lately, greatly lamented by 
her family and friends.—Madame Pleyel, the distingaished 
pianist, arrived in London on Wednesday morning, by the 
Triton steamer from Ostend.—At the foot of his last matinge 
programme, Mr. Moscheles announced for Wednesday, June 
17, his grand farewell concert, for vocal.and orchestral eompo- 
sitions, in the Hanover-square Rooms. So interesting an event 
can hardly fail of inducing the presence of every amateur and 
artist of distinction in the country, who will thereby be able*to 
testify his regard for the admirable musician'who is about to 
quit us for ever. The influence of Mr. Moscheles’ sojourn 
amongst us has been of such unquestionable benefit tothe art, 
of which he is one of the most brilliant ornaments, his. charac. 
ter as aman, no less. than an artist, bas won for him-such 
high and unanimous esteem, that we are-sure his fellow artists 
will not allow him to depart, without offering him some token 
of their feelings towards him, which may serve as ‘a gratef 
meniorial of his residence in England, and as @ guarantee that 
the country which was so long adopted by him is not deficient 
in gratitude for undeniable benefits conferred, in respect for a 
great and conscientious artist, and in esteem towards a worthy 
and amiable man,—Musical World. 

Mapame Persrani, Satvi, AND, Roncont.—These’ thréé 
great artists have created a great’ fore in Madrid? They 
appeared in Donizetti's Lucia, The prodigidsa ejecucion, the 
esguisito gusto, admirable voz, and méfoda de canto of Per- 
siayi, are dwelt upon at great length by the rapturous Spanish 
critics, and her intelligent and distinguished stale, of -sating 
excited equal admiration, The effect she. produced is sta 
to:be indescribable—it .was ‘quite a delirium: of :exeitement. 
She had to appear three consecutive times. to appease the 





public clamour. ' Salvi, the tenor, had to contend with remi- 
niscences Of Rubini and Moriani in Edgar, but his triumph 
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was complete; as asinger he was found to be far preferable 
to the latter, although he could not eclipse the glories of the 
former. Ronconi’s genius is declared to be unrivalled, 

Tamburini has arrived in Brussels from St. Petersburgh, on 
his way to Paris. 








THE DRAMA AND PUBLIC 
AMUSEMENTS. 


—— 


Drury-Lane.—The danseuses Viennoise, pupils of Ma- 
dam Wetss, are. delighting the company at Drury-lane by the 
grace and precision of their movements, and their picturesque 
gronping: No person should omit to witness this, which to our 

te is the most charming spectacle at present to be seen in the 
metropolis. Mad. THILLON has almost completed her engage- 
ment ; but there is to be no lack of novelty to supply her place. 
New pieces are in preparation to close the season with éclat. 

FrencH Prars.—Sr. JAmeEs’s THEATRE.—A new piece 
was brought out here on Wednesday evening, called La Marquise 
de Rhinzaw, in which, as the heroine, Mdlle. Rose CHER1, if 
possible, exceeds in perfection any of her performances as yet 
witnessed by us, She is married toa man twice her own age, 
the Marquise de Rhinzaw, a friend of her father’s, The Marquise, 
notwithstanding the disparity of ages, has, by his exalted cha- 
racter and his affection for herself, completely won her esteem, 
which, unfortunately, is all she has to bestow, having long before 
given her love to her cousin, George de Siory, nephew of the 
Marquise, who, to escape the sentence awarded to him for having 
shared in a duel, has caused it to be reported that he is dead. In 
the end the generous old Marshal discovers the state of affairs, 
solicits and obtains the King’s pardon for his nephew, and com- 
pletes his happiness (having secretly annulled his own marriage 
with her) by uniting him to Marceline. The part of Marceline la 
Marquise de Rhinzaw, as well as the performance of the same, 
is one of the most delightful we were ever present at. Malle. 
CuHERI was cleverly supported by Laront and Dumory. She 
‘will appear on Friday in three characters: the first being Gene- 
vieve, in the vaudeville of the same name ; the second, as Therese 
Gauthier, in a new piece called La Mere de Famille; and, lastly, 
as Angelique, in another new picce, entitled Angelique, au 
?Epreuve Nouvelle. 

PRINCESS’s.—On Monday the deservedly favourite drama of 
Don Cesar de Bazan was followed by a new divertissement, in which 
Mr. GILBERT, Mr. MARSHALL, Miss BULLEN, and Miss 
MARSHALL, all displayed their eminent talents. Miss Mar- 
SHALL is one of the sweetest little dancers we have, not to for- 
get her acting, which is consummately artistical. The perform- 
ance of Lazriello, in Don Cesar, is one of the most pleasing we 
bave witnessed ; and who has not been fascinated with her im- 
personation of the Fool to MAcREADY’s Lear ? We have noone 
so fitted for the place left vacant by poor CLARA WEBSTER’S 
death as this lady. Miss BALLEN dances as gracefully as ever, 
and is looking, if possible, younger than ever. She is one of the 
most expressive, the most dramatic of danseuses. Mr. GILBERT 
and Mr. MARSHALL, as usual, filled their parts with thorough 
mastery. The former gentleman’s instantaneous subsidence into 
immovability, after the most vigorous pirouetting, is perfectly 
astonishing to the uninitiated. In the course of the interlude, 
the. burlesque dancer, the flexible FLEXMORE, elaborated a gro- 
tesque extravaganza, The feats of this artist are most featly, and 
his irresistible drollery is evinced by the roar of laughter in which 

le puts the audience the whole time he is on the stage. He is 
truly a formidable rival to the ingenious W. H. PAYNE. Al- 
, Somewhat foreign to our purpose at present, we cannot 
resist mentioning the effective acting of Miss MAy, in the drama 
called Brnestine, This lady, though so young in her profession, 
is ‘rapidly progressing towards an eminent position upon the 
English boards, . She is full of earnestaess.and nature, in which 
attractive features she has, an excellent model always before her 
in the person of. Mrs, St1rLiNG, whom we look upon as the 
best.actress on the English stage. 

ADELPHT.—A new piece was brought out here on Monday 
evening, called Who did it ? or, What’s in the Wind? It is writ- 
ten for Wricut and Miss WooLGan, and although somewhat 
extravagant, as all Adélphi farces are, irresistibly Jaughable. 
Vandyke: Brown, an artist, basing by bis. jealous temperament 
Offended his beloved, Ramona Pewitt, must needs. commit a 
feigned suicide in the Regent’s Canal,. sending his Ramona an 
account of it in The Daily News. Meantime, his handwriti 
being recognized by the police'as one and the same with that o 
the missive sent to Ramona, he tiproved te his own murderer, is 
tracked to the roof of his own house, but escapes by a trap-door 
into Ramona’s room, which is next to “his own ; and then eom- 
mences the main fun of the piece, which! ‘must, be seen to be 
reciated.. Ramona leads him to suppose that she has the 
ect of his, jealousy, a life-guardsman, in the next room, 








dressing up Brown’s own lay figure, which she hasgot hoffl of for 
the purpose, pushing Vandyke up into the chimney, through the 
roof, into his own room. Here a most amusing scene occurs 
between Vandyke and the lay figure. Ramona at length comes 
and sets all right, Vandyke promising to be jealous no more, 
The curtain fell amidst much applause, wrung from the audience, 
as usual, by entreaties and winks, not to mention some absurd 
nonsense talked with some one in the pit, more suitable to pro- 
ceed from Punch and Judy than from the lips of, when he chooses 
to be so, one of the purest actors of low comedy we have. We 
never go to the Adelphi without being disgusted by this imper- 
tinent nonsense which is always talked with the audience. It is 
true, more blame is due to the audience themselves for allowing, 
—far less applauding such absurd liberties as are taken with 
them,—than to the actors for resorting to these illegitimate 
means of procuring popularity. 

THe SuRREY THEATRE.—The last novelty at this amusing 
and well-conducted place of entertainment is ‘‘ AComic Ballet,’’ 
called La Statue Blanche, whick has been performed to crowded 
houses since the beginning of last week, when it came out. Itis 
popular, of course, for it has a clown in it, who is the origin of 
numberless confusions; falls, and breakages. But it is deservedly 
popular from the performance of the scene which gives the title to 
the piece. Adolphe (HERR R. DueLry), in order to gain pose 
session of a farmer’s daughter, the farmer, if not naturally, at 
least theatrically, being averse to the match, has the idea sug- 
gested to him by a friend, of enacting the part of an antique 
automaton statue. La Statue Blanche, this supposed statue, is 
sold to the farmer, in order that Adolphe may have the sum of 
money necessary for gaining the father of his Marie. Asa proof 
of the wonderful powers of this same statue, oecurs the scene of 
which we speak. Adolphe’s friend, the supposed possessor of the 
statue, begins to wind it up, and as he does so, it gives a jerk at 
each turn of the key, till it settles in a new position; the accu- 
racy with which the figure moves at each click of the spring, 
and the effect of the whole, is quite startling. The said statue 
having gone off with his mistress, the clown (HERR R. DuE- 
pin), takes his place on the pedestal. Here the old farmer finds 
him when he comes to look at his adored statue ; he, however, 
does not observe the change, but begins to wind round the key ; 
and here again occurs a scene as wonderfal and amusing as the 
last was wonderful and graceful. The clown springs from one 
position to another in exact time as the handle turns, but the 
grotesque postures into which he falls, as compared, with the 
graceful and classical attitudes of the former figure, are irresist- 
ibly droll. Both of these would-be statues are the most clever 
pieces of performance of the kind we have ever witnessed. This 
‘¢ Comic Ballet’ also boasts of some very tolerable dancing, be- 
tween HERR R. DueLiIN and Mmsile. THEODORE, The Surrey 
audience have their negro singers as well as the more select one 
of St. James’s, under the title of Virginian Harmonists; and 
excessively clever and amusing they are. They sing the favou- 
rite song of the Ethiopian serenaders, Lucy Neale, with a great 
deal of taste and feeling. One of them also dances burlesque 
remarkably skilfully. We must now take leave of this favourite 
and well frequented theatre, in saying that each season the enter- 
tainments afforded at it are of a higher and more amusing order. 

TuE CoLossEevM continues to be thronged. 

Tre PANoraMA of Constantinople has proved the most at- 
tractive that has been produced for many years. It is, indeed, 
very beautiful. 

nE DioraMa is, we understand, about to make a change of 
subjects. Those, therefore who have not seen the wonderful 
pictures of Heidelberg, and the Notre Dame at Paris, now ex- 
hibiting, should go without delay. 

Tue ADELAIDE GALLERY is varying its attractions almost 
every week. 

Tue ETHIOPIAN SINGERS, at St. James’s Theatre, are well 
worth a visit. Their harmonies are wonderful, and their per- 
formance is perfectly unique. 

M. Puitutrx has introduced a new series of magical delu- 
sions at the Strand Theatre, and he continues to pelt his visitors 
with bon-bons and bouquets, to their infinite delight. 

Tue Hau. oF Rome is collecting crowds by its clever 
Tableaux Vivans, which can only be appreciated by inspection. 

GenERat Tom THuMs holds morning and evening levees, 
which are attended by multitudes of admirers. 

Tur New ZEALAND ExwtsiTIon is the most instructive of 
the exhibitions of the present season. It conveys the most ac- 
curate conceptions of the natives, their costumes and customs, 
and should be visited by all who desire to convey practical in- 
formation to their children. 

The Duke of Cambridge presided at the twenty-ninth anni- 
versary of the Drury-Lane Theatrical Fund, celebrated on Mon- 
day-week. The collection amounted to 1,700!. which included 
a donation of 1,000/. from Mrs. Yarnold, the descendant of 
Yates, the original impersonator of Sir Oliver Surface. 
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Tue DRAMA IN THE Proyinces.—We learn that.a Harn 
actor, in the person of a Mr, Shelley, has recently made his 
débit on the Ipswich boards, and that he is-likely to prove a 
‘« star’’ in the dramatic firmament. The Ipswich a speaks. 
in high terms of his performances. It says, ‘‘ Mr. Shelley has 
established himself as an actor of undoubted excellence, qualified 
in every point to uphold the high reputation of the national 
ani legitimate drama.. On Wednesday he undertook the cha- 
racter of Hamlet, which. he. sustained in a style of almost sur- 
passing excellence. Theperformance was distinguished through- 
out by elegance and ori inality, and by those other indications 
of genius which give full promise of a great actor, in all respects 
worthy of the Shaksperian school,”’ 


—~—- 


PLACES OF PUBLIC AMUSEMENT. 
NOW OPEN, 

[For the accommodation of our numerous country subscribers during 
their visits to town, we purpose to insert regularly a list of the sights 
to be seen, This list will be corrected and enlarged from time to time.] 

BriTisH Musevm, Great Russell-street. Open every Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, from 10 to 4, gratis. 

NATIONAL GALLERY, Trafalgar-square. Open every Mon- 
day, Taesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, from 10 to 4, gratis. 

THEATRES,—Drury _Lane—Haymarket—Princess’s, Oxford- 

‘ street—French Plays, St. James’s Theatre, King-street, St. 
James*s— Adelphi, Strand—Lyceum, Strand—Sadler’s Wells, 

’ City-road—Surrey, Blackfriars-road, All daily. 

PANORAMA, Leicester-square.. Every day. 

DroraMa, Regent’s-park, Every day. 

CosmoraMA, Regent-street. Every day. 

THE Tower. Daily, from 10 to 4, 

MADAME Tussatp’s Wax-work, Baker-street. 

Cittnese Exutnitjon, Hyde-park-corner. 

POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, Langham-place. Daily, from 10 
to 11 at night. 

ADELAIDE GALLERY, Lowther-arcade, Strand. Daily. 

THE CoLossEuM, Regent’s-park, Day and night. 

ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, Regent’s-park. Daily, but the visitor 
must be provided with a member’s order. 

Scrrey ZooGiocicat GARDENS, Kennington. Daily. 

MISCELLANEOUS EXHIBITIONS now. open are—M. Phillipe’s 
Conjuring, Strand Theatre, every, evening—Mammoth Horse, 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, daily.—Ethiopian Serenaders, St. 
James’s Theatre, Tuesdays and Tharsdays.—Tableaux Vi- 
vants, Dubourg’s Rooms, Windmill-street, daily,, morning 
and évening. 








NECROLOGY. 


PROFESSOR MEIKLEHAM. 

WittiaM Merktenam, Esq. LL.D. Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in the University, died on Monday, at his house in 
the college, here. His removal strikes off the last link, except 
one-or two,’ of ‘those ‘which remained to ‘connect the present 
professors with the distinguished men—Millar, Jardine, Wilson, 
Young, Richardson, and others, who, about the close of the 
last, and the conimencement of the present. eentury, shed 
lustre,on, the University, and conferred signal benefits on edu- 
cation. ..Of these, men, Dr. Meikleham .was first the pupil; 
and. afterwards the colleague; and by all of>them he was ‘held 
in high ésteem asa man and a‘ scholar. ° When a very young 
mat, he-was eniployed ‘to teach’ the ‘Natural Philosophy class 
during “the illness of Protesséy Atiderson; ‘and ‘his successor, 
Doctor Browit. His. saccess” in the ‘dis harge, of his “duty, 
combined, With ‘the character which be hod previously formed, 
cauised him to be appointed ‘Rector, of, the Academy :of Ayre 
and that seminary, prospered. greatly during his ‘incambeney. 
In 1799 he: was appointed Professor of ‘Practical Astronomy in 
the University; andoinv1808' he was>ptomoted tothe ‘chair 
which has now become wacant by his death: In’ discharging 
the duties of this important \officey he-w4s always most faithful, 
zealous, and assiduous.’ Despising everything like display, he 
was, perhaps, more retiring than might have been: advisable’; 
and he was, in consequence, less known to the ‘scientific world, 
and to the public in general, than many who were far below 
him in scholarship and talents. Among his friends, and such 
of his students as were capable of appreciating his merits, he 
was justly regarded as a man of extensive scientific atteinments, 
an accomplished general scholar, and a man of acute mind and 
sound judgment.— Glasgow Herald. 





JOURNAL OF SCIENCE, INVENTIONS, 
AND IMPROVEMENTS. 


IMPROVEMENT IN PRINTING-MACHINES, 


WE have been much pleased by an inspection of an ingenious 
Index which has, lately been applied;to the monster machine 
manufactured by the celebrated engineers, Messrs, DayYDEN, 
for the extensive establishment of Messrs. Cox, Brothers, in 
Great Queen-street. .It is the invention of ;Mr.. Strong, 
Superintendent of the machine department, and its purpose 
is to enable the ;machine-man to ascertain from, time to timey 
exactly the number of sheets which are printed—until this in- 
vention was made, a desideratum of an urgent. and often;em= 
barrassing nature, as every one acquainted with the, business 
must have frequently experienced. This object it fulfils with 
unerring certainty,.and, looking at the simplicity of the appa- 
ratus, we can but wonder that the principle was not perceived, 
and adapted to this purpose, before, treastia 

Up to the period of this invention, machine printers, held 
much the same position as our forefathers, prior tothe inven-; 
tion of watches. The latter could guess the time of day within 
an hour or so by the sun, and printers could only estimate. the, 
number of copies worked off by the ime the machinery had 
been in motion, allowances being made for stoppages and for 
variations of speed. Allwas uncertainty from the commencement 
to the close of the work, unless some one were employed to 
count as the impressions came off, which of course, must.add 
to the expense. Sometimes, too, the warehouseman, by mis+ 
take, may give out too much paper, in which case,. without, a. 
register such as this, the whole will be printed, and the error 
only discovered when the mischief is done. An accident. of, 
such a kind in printing this journal it was that induced 
Srrone to apply himself to the discovery of a means, which, 
should prevent the recurrence of the evil, and. supply, .to 
printers what so long had been desiderated., After, many ex-, 
periments and failures, he at last sueceeded to, his most san- 
guine expectation, and has now completed an index that will, 
register from 1 to 100,000 sheets without the possibility of a 
mistake. The Index is worked by an eccentric attached to.one 
of the drums, and stands in the centre of the, machine, out 
of the way, in a place that seems, as it were, expressly left 
it. Mr. Strong deserves the warmest thanks, of the trade, 
for the industry and ingenuity he has exercised. in perfecting: 
this cleyer invention ; and as its use .is so obvious, and ie 
want of it has been so constantly experienced, we, have..no, 
doubt the Index will be adopted in every office, where there, 
is machinery, for its cost is comparatively trifling. 

Oo { f 


HALLETTE’S ATMOSPHERIC RATEWAY. 


In spite of the neglect of the French government, this beau- 
tiful and ingenious invention has found an enterprising number 
of Engh to; take it; \At igh n lac the 
public, an au be seen inrbetion at Peckham stad dane 
who have been present at the various trials have been unani- 
mous in their admiration of the simplicity ‘of thé contrivances 
atid’ their perféct adaptation to ‘the etids ‘réqitred. "The @iffi- 
culties attendant ‘upon Obtaining ‘a vactitim’ have been'over- 
come, and the Gbktibles which prevented fhe thore'generdl i 
tion’ of the atmospheric system are shewn to be visionary. — 

line laid’ down is Bbout four hundred feet in length “a third of 
this is ‘ow @ level’; ‘the rest of the line has a gradient of-one in 
eiglity:’ ‘The’ marked difference between this’and othér pro- 
posed systemis is in ‘the closing of the Valye by two continuows 


lips; 'thésé‘are formed Of Vulcanized’ cdoutchoud, ‘are inflated 
with aif, ‘covered with ‘a’ Coatihg of a hempen material, and 
close by thei imidetfute préssiiré the Whole length of the 
tube. ¢: 

This appears the mdst'perfect medns yet suggested for pre- 
serving the tuthéfor the ‘piston in a stdfelof. extiaustion. The 
economy | of thigoplan. over allyothérssis one of its most 
striking advantages; whilst the, total absence of danger from 
collision, the avoiding all the ruisditees which beset the loco- 
motive systéti, are circumstances of too. #teat importance to be 
overlooked.. Probably Hallette’s invention will become, at no 
distant day, the means by which locomotion on railways will 
be carried on. Those who have read the evidence delivered 
before the Committee of the House of Commons on atmos- 
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pheric railways, will feel satisfied that the principles laid down 
by Brunel, by William Cubitt, and by Vignoles, are. those 
upon which engineers may place their firm reliance, 


> 


Roya Boranic Sociery,.ReGcent’s Parx.—At a meet- 
ing of the fellows of this society, which took place at. the gar- 
dens on Saturday last, David Jardine, Esq., in the chair, a 
ballot was held, and the following ladiés and gentlemen were 
added to the society :—The Countess of Sefton; the Right 
Hon. ‘Thomas Grenville; Sir Richard Vyvyan, Bart. ; Sir 
Thomas Hare, Bart. ; Henry Preston, Esq., of Moreby Hall ; 
George Miller, Esq.; Richard Newman, Esq.; Robert Prance, 
Esq.; €. G. Webber, Esq.; Mrs. Atkinson; T. H. Crosse, 
Esq.; E. Mackeson, Esq.; John Goldie, Esq.; Mrs, F. 
Ricardo ; Mrs. S. Bircham ; Henry Lang, Esq. ; Miss Griffith ; 
DI.’ Britten, ‘Esq: ; Mrs. Mowatt; Mrs. Andrews. Other 
ladies‘and gentlemen were proposed, whose election will take 
place at the next meeting. 

Execraic TereGRarus.—At a moment when many per- 
sons aré crying down the electric telegraph, we are glad to 
present to the public some particulars’ which M. Breguet 
has’ just laid before the Académie. Economical motives 
tended to substitute iron wire instead of the brass wire used 
as‘yet, but it was predicted that for a direct communication 
from Paris to Rouen would require no less than a Bunsen 
pile of eighty plates. Nevertheless, the experiment was made, 
aiid M: Breguet has stated that six plates. were sufficient. 
Returning tothe brass wires, it has been proved that the | 
despatches ‘could be transmitted by a single plate. It was, 
therefore, evident that the electric telegraph was applicable to 
limes’ of much’ grester extent. From Paris to Lille, for ex- 
a. the distance is one hundred leagues; to ascertain if 
correspondence could be carried on at so great a distance, 
in an ‘intermediate Station, the wire was tripled to’ thrice 

‘distance from Paris to Rouen, and the result was crowned 
with’ Success. An electtical telegraph is being established be- 
tween Antwerp and Brussels. It is stated’ to be on so im- 
proved a system, that a despatch of fifty words may be received 
in three seconds. "We do not believe that this is possible, 
however excellent the system may be. 

A Dacuerreotyrep Eciipss.—During the solar eclipse 
of’Saturday last, Mr. Cherry, the daguerreotype artist, 
planted his apparatus, by way of experiment, before the par- 
tially obscured luminary, when a rather singular phenomenon 
presetited itself as'the result. Two suns, each undergoing an 
eclipse, wére produced at the same time, by the mystic lens on 
the’ metallic plate, with this remarkable difference, however, 
between the two, that the one shewed an ‘opaque, the other a 
luminous surface; the former being encircled by silvery clouds, 
the latter standing ‘out like’ a radiant speck on the ethereal 
vault. What may be the explanation of this beautiful prodigy, 
the joint,production of art and nature, we are unable to con- 
jecture.—Belfast Banner. 








JOURNAL OF MENTAL PHILOSOPHY, 


TO, THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC, 

Str,—After the interesting notices which have, been given 
in_your recent numbers of the researches of the Baron Reichen- 
bach, and their bearing on the mesmeric phenomena, I think 
you.might be not unwilling to receive a few notes of the ex- 
periments which I have had the opportunity of trying with 
some crystals which I had at hand, whilst ministering to the 
health of, a friend. Now that attention is drawn to the 
subject, there will be numerous mesmeric confirmations of the 
baron’s experience with his sensitive patient, but, as_an.early 
contribution to the subject in this country, I hope this com- 
munication will be acceptable to your readers, if you should be 
willing to find room for it. , 

I am, Sir, yout’s &c. F, 


EXPERIMENTS: WITH CRYSTALS. 

The lady whose susceptibility to the action of crystals whilst 
in mesmerie sleep is noted below, is' about twenty-eight years of 
age, has been in delicate health for two\or three years past, and 
has received more:strength and benefit from, mesmerism alone 
this year, than last year from medical attendance, which she fre- 
quently required till mesmerism was resortedto. This was con- 
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tinued daily for some months by a young lady of seventeen, pro- 
ducing only a ing. effect and better natural sleep,.but with- 
out mesmeric sleep till about a week previous to a more powerful 
mesmeriser being tried, On his first trial, clairvoyance appeared, 
and after a few times, on'the trial of crystals, the effects which 
were produced will appear in the subjoined extracts from notes 
made after each seance. 

April 9, °1846.—6th time. A quartz crystal (the apex of a 
crystal, about one inch and a quarter in diameter, embedded in 
some imperfect’ smaller crystals), the poiat down, was passed 
slowly from the wrist to the finger’s point; it raised the hand 
and distended the fingers with three or four passes.’ The arm 
resting on the lap, five passes with the points from the elbow to 
the hand brought the lower arm to the level of the elbow, 
gradually following the erystal. A square crystal of fluor 
(about one inch square, with parts of two others grouped toge- 
ther) produced an effect similar but not so powerful. A piece of 
deal (about one inch square by four inches. long) produced a 
slight effect on the hand, raising it a little and slower. The 
fingers alone did about as much as the wood, this probably trans- 
mitting, but not adding to, their influence any of its own, like 
that of the acuminated crystal... A crystal was putin the hand, 
it was spasmodically contracted, which breathing on the part re-~ 
moved. There was a subsequent consciousness of an irresistible 
impulse to raise the arm and move the. fingers, without being at 
all aware of the cause. None of the sensations were unpleasant. 

April 13.—7th time. Crystals raised the arm as before. A 
smaller rock crystal (half an inch in diameter and two inches Jong) 
in the palm was convulsively grasped, and the arm was gradually 
raised, and became rigid, and remained horizontal till reduced 
by blowing. The left arm was not so susceptible as the right. 
A bi-lateral crystal of selenite (four inches by one inch anda 
half, and nearly half an inch thick) held before her, was 
seen surrounded with ‘a soft and dimmish/ light, but the 
summit very bright and. radiated, yellowish and red,” It 
was soon felt too intense, ‘it made the eyes water, and 
she could not bear it.” The same occurred, again after an 
interval, when ‘‘ the flame was from one to two inches above the 
crystal.’’ An amethyst crystal raised the finger. Gold, a two- 
sovereign piece, applied in the same way, produced no effect. 
A small crystal of sulph. barytes (less than one inch by half an 
inch, and one-eighth ith thick) put on the Hand was “ very 
heavy ”’—the double sovertign was painful and’ thrown off the 
hand; in the hand it was “‘ very unpleasant ;”’ in my right hand, 
and the left in contact, ‘‘ there was something very cold, round, 
unpleasant—was it gold?” Ona single dart of the hand to the 
eyes, it was ‘‘ brilliant sparks,” so intense she ‘‘ could hardly 
bear it, the colour not like the other, more like electricity.’’ I 
held up’ the fingers extended before her, and asked did ‘she see 
any thing? ‘* Yes; five points of light, steady and milder than 
that just before.’’ Any thing else? Yes. Now she saw the 
wrist below, and afterwards the hand and fingers, and the lights 
from them, but ‘‘ did not see either of these till asked about it.’’ 
No shutters closed when the lights of the.crystals, &c. were seen, 
and only the white blind drawn down. No subsequent recol- 
leetion. ; OM 

April17,.—-Sth time, Sympathy of taste, smeéll,and hearing, ex- 
perienced through four persons, Alarge double crystal of quartz, 
not translucent, and partly coated, with pyrites, &c. (each crystal 
about five inches, by one and a half diameter), held at three feet 
distance, gave a light too brilliant to be borne,. When six feet 
off it Was “‘ pleasant and very beautiful; lights, yellow and white, 
rising two inches above the crystal ; flickering—a glow of light 
all over’ Asked if she would take some mesmerized’ water, 
shedid not want it now. “Water in two tamblers :' the large 
crystal was held, the point down, within half an inch of the water 
in one of the glasses about one minute, both being handed on a 
waiter (the eyes: being always closed). . The erystalized one was 
taken eagerly, and though told, she would not take the other; it 
was half drank; ‘it was very good, very comfortable, warm, 
but it was not mesmerized water, or if it was, it was dif- 
ferently prepared ; it'was warm, like pépperthint, but no flavour.”’ 
She’ asked for’ more, ‘and finished‘the glass, relishing it, and 
smacking the lips: -** Still, she stidtld like sdmé' more.” I held 
the crystal of fluor over the other glass ; it was'taken and tasted, 
but * thig.was not like the other, it was'more like water that was 
lukewarm. Not cold; though,’’, But only afew sips taken. 


April 20.-—-9th time.—The crystal of gypsum could not be borne, 
from the intensity of its light, within six feet. There the colours 
were “‘ beautiful, varied, white, yellow, green, and blue.”’ It was 
soon too powerful there. On putting the hand before it, the 
cetystal was not seen, but only “ the strong light all round.” It 
was then removed three or four feet further, and rested against a 
book on the table, where the light was soon found so strong and 
80 diffused, although an unchased window was behind it, that it 
was removed, from the over-excitement it occasioned. Long 
passes made previously with the quartz crystal. Only two or 
three close passes could be borne: at six to nine inches it was 
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still felt “heavy ;”” at the distance of two feet the difference was 
perceived, and the passes of the hand alone preferred. Her baby 
was seen by the fire in the kitchen, and the door open, and fear 
expressed that hiscold would be increased, &e. Awakened, and 
eyes opened, by the will alone. 








Heirs-at-Baw, Nert of Kin, &c. CHAlanted. 





[This is part of a complete list now being extracted for Taz Critic from 
the advertisements that have appeared in the pewnhess during 
the present century. The reference, with the date and place of each 
advertisement, cannot be stated here without subjecting the —— 
to duty. But the figures refer to a corresponding entry in a book kept 
at Tae Critic Office, where these particulars are preserved, and 
which will be communicated to any applicant. To prevent impertinent 
curiosity, a fee of half-a-crown for each inquiry must be paid to the 
publisher, or if by letter, postage stamps to that amount inclosed.] 

31. JAMES CASIDAY, or his NEXT of KIN. 

32, JAMES SMITH, or JAMES NASH, supposed to be one indi- 
vidual, born about the year 1783; in the year 1788 he was 
supposed to have been under the care of Mr. Thomas 
Jarvis, of Longford, Middlesex, auctioneer, and to have 
gone abroad, either to the East or West Indies in or about 
the year 1800. The said J. Smith, or J. Nash, is a legatee 
under the will of HARRIETT LADBROKE THOMAS, One of 
the daughters of John Hubbard, of Upton-eum-Chavey, in 
the county of Bucks, Esq. and was married to CHARLES 
WILKINSON, Esq. and, after his decease, to the Rev. 
WitiiaM Tuomas, of Fobbing, county of Essex, clerk, 
but she resided for many years previous to her decease, on 
24th Sept. 1834, at 13, Grafton-street, Fitzroy-square. 

33. Next or Kin of Mary BariGut, late of city of Oxford, 
spinster, died 12th Sept. 1834. 

34, Heir or Hetress at Law of GeorGe Eaton, formerly 
of Shaftesbury-terrace, Pimlico, afterwards of Howick- 
place, Vauxhall-road, Middlesex, gent. died 11th April, 
1828 


35, GEORGE Woop, of Chepstown, near Bristol, gardener ; 
Rosert Woop, merchant, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; GEORGE 
Woop, of Rothbury ; Dororny Woop, of the same place; 
Exiza Fow er, of Gloucesterehire; Joon Woop, of 
Jobnstown Naas, or their representatives. Something to 
their advantage. 

36. Heirs at Law of the Rt. Hon. WiLtL1AM HENRy, Earl 
of Rocurorp, died 3rd Sept. 1830. 

37, JOHN WELLS, late of the city of Worcester, hair weaver, or 
his personal representatives; legatee, under the will of 
WiiiiaM HAs_e woop, who resided at Bridgnorth, Salop, 
gentleman, died Oct. 1822, having bequeathed 200/, to the 
said John Wells, who afterwards lived in New-court, Port- 
pool-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, Holborn, Middle- 
sex, and died there in June 1817. 

38. J. Jacop Frigprich HABERMAYER, son of Jacob Fred. 
rich Habermayer, of Stralsund, goldsmith; left it in 1782, 
and went to sea in 1799, and has not been heard of since 
1803, when he was seev in Philadelphia. And also HEIN- 
RICH LABS VOGELSANG, natural.son of Major Cars yon 
Vogelsang, born at Stralsund in 1793, weat to sea in 1814, 
and has not since been heard of—or their HEIRS. 

39. Next oF Kin of Moses Suirr, late of Alie-street, Good- 
man’s-fields, parish of St. Mary, Whitechapel, gentleman 
(died Aug. 1819), or Next or Ktn of his WipoW (who 
died June, 1831), or their representatives. 

40. Next or Kin of Caarces Luper AvBERY, a lunatic 
(died Oct. 1836), resided formerly at Wootton-under-Edge, 
and subsequently at Clapham, Surrey, where he died. His 
father was a merchant of the City of London, and resided 
in Bush-Jane, in the said city, about the year 1796—or their 
representatives. 

41, DEED MISSING, dated 17th February, 1821, executed by 
the late SamueLt Hoimes, Esq, of Richmond-place, 
Dublin. 

42, Exiza ORMANY, lived at 15, Hamilton-place, near King’s 
Cross; in the summer of 1834, and left it for North-place 
in Feb. 1835, and has since gone by the nameof Exiza 
Cozens. Something to advantage. 

43, WeEsToN WRIGHT, or his representative...In the years 
1808 and 1809. he was residing at Cape Town, Cape of 
Good Hope, and from which place he sailed as chief mate 
of a brig, and’ afterwards weit to and was residing in the 
year'1813 in Buenos Ayres in South America, named te- 
siduary legatee’ in’ the will of Taomas Weston, Esq. of 

Clayhill, Enfield, Middlesex, who died 21stof Nov. 1816. 

44, CHARLES JONES, or his representatives, described as‘then 
or late a midsbipman on board H.M.S.; The Inconstant, 
and subsequent! midshipman on. board H,M-S, The.Shark, 
and in the month of January, 1813, was discharged from 
the same ship at Port Royal, a legatee named in the will of 





Tuomas Weston, Esq. of Clayhill, Enfield, Middlesex, 
who died 21st of Nov. 1816. 

45. HoRATIO MANNING SPOONER, eldest son of the Rev. 
Robert Denny Rix Spooner, Vicar of Worlaby, in the 
County of Lincoln, left his father about five years ago, and 
has not since been heard of. Something to his advantage, 

46. RicHARD PoneEy, alias POwNEY, ANN Pongy, and MARY 
SAYERS, legatees in the will of Er1zABetH PoNnryY, 
spinster, died 2nd Nov. 1836. Something to their advan- 
tage. 

47. The THREE NIECES, DAUGHTERS of Ropert OGLE, tes- 
tatrix’s brother, then residing in Ireland, and the nieces of 
the testatrix, Grace Epwarps, late of Pratt-place, 
Camden-town, Middlesex, widow, died Nov. 1818, or their 
representatives. 

48. LEGATEES of RopERt OWEN Owens, late of Carnarvon, 
shopkeeper, died April, 1828. 





BOOKSELLERS’ CIRCULAR. 
NOTICE TO BOOKSELLERS, 
A stamped copy of Tue Critic sent by post to any Book« 
seller, or keeper of a Cireulating Library, for his own use, 
at the cost of the stamp and paper only, on payment of not 


less than half-a-year’s subscription (5s. 5d.) in advance, 
which may be transmitted in penny postage stamps. 


—~—- 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

The following interesting particulars respecting the progress 
of this institution are abstracted from a recent return made to 
Parliament :— 

Income and Expenditure.—The receipts in the year ending 


Christmas 1845, amounted to 46,9687. 8s. 10d. including 
| 41,7217. 2s. 6d. on account of the parliamentary grants of the 


two last years. The estimated expenditure for the year was— 
for salaries, 18,799/; for house expenses, 1,968/.; for pur- 
chases and acquisitions, 12,951/,; for book-binding, cabinets, 
&c, 6,2591.; for printing catalogues and making casts, &c. 
3,766/.; for miscellaneous expenses, 146/; and for redemp- 
tion of land-tax on property recently acquired, 2,777/.—total, 
46,6697. The actual expenditure was.43,821/.; leaving a 
balance in hand of 3,147, The estimated expenditure of the 
current year is 47,850/.; and the sum proposed to be voted 
by Parliament, 45,406/, The special parliamentary grants 
made during the year, together with a balance remaining from 
those of 1844, have been chiefly applied as follows :—1,095/. 
in the purchase of books from the libraries of the Duke of 
Sussex, Mr. Bright, and Robert Southey, esq.; 1,3872. in 
conveying the Xanthian marbles to England; 1,000/. in the 
purchase from M. de Falconnet of a collection of fossils from 
Buenos Ayres; 2,830/. paid for a collection of the early 
German masters; 4,875, for the purchase of a collection of 
the works of the early Italian designers and engravers; and 
330d. paid on account of classifying and preparing fossils from 
the Sub-Himalayan Mountains.—Total, 11,5181. 

Visitors.—The number of persons admitted to view the 
general collections exhibits a steady increase, having been, 
during each of the last three years, as under :— 


WBA cece cece cece ec eees even Obs, 440 
UBA4 cecccccevccccccnce cope: DAM ARIC) 
1845. ee ee ee | 685,614 


Number of visits made to the reading-rooms for the purpose 
of study or research; about 1,950:im 1810; | 4,300 in 
1815; 8,820:in 1820; 22,800 in 1825.;/31,200 in! 1830 ; 
63,466 in 1835 ; 67,542 in. 1840;' 69,303 in 1841; 71,706 
in, 18425 70,931 in 1843 ; -67,5bbin 18443):64,427 in 
1845. 

Number of. visits, by, artists and students, to the galleries of 
sculpture, for the purpose of study, about 4,938 in 1831; 
6,081] in 1835,;,,6,354 in. 1840; .5,655yin 1841515,627 in 
1842; 4,907 in 1843; 5,436 in 1844; 4,256.in)1845. 

Number of visits. made .to,.the .print-roomy about 4,400 in 
1832 ; 1,065 in 1835; 6,717 in 1840; 7,744.in 1841; 
aah 1842 ; 8,162 in 1843; .8,998,in 1844; 5,904 
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The increasing facility of communication with the metro- 
polis by railway may be expected at least to maintain 
this advance. 

Progress in arranging, &c. and additions to collections.— 
In the manuscript department 318 MSS. and 120 original 
charters and rolls have been added to the general collection ; 
besides 69 MSS, added to the Egerton collection. Among 
the MS. additions specified as most deserving of notice are,— 
The Anglo-Saxon Cartulary of St. Swithin’s, Winchester, | 
written in the twelfth century, and containing upwards of 200 | 
documents, anterior to the period of the Norman conquest ; | 
and the extensive series of transcripts relating to Great | 
Britain, made from the Papal Registers, extending from | 
Honorius III. (1216) to Clement XIII. (1750), forming, | 
with the indexes, 50 volumes folio, obtained in 1825 by W. | 
R. Hamilton, esq. British Minister at Naples ; and now trans- | 
ferred from the State~ Paper Office by order of Sir James | 
Graham, as-Secretary of State for the Home Department. | 

In the department of printed books, the formation of the | 
new general catalogue is rapidly proceeding ; but as the | 
keeper states that correctness and completeness cannot be at- | 
tained unless the entire manuscript is furnished before the | 
printing is commenced, the trustees have, for the present, sus- | 
pended the printing. The additions, including parts of | 
volumes, newspapers, maps, and charts, and music, form a | 
total of 23,831 articles: among which there are 12,107 com- 
plete works, 881 of which have been presented, 7,630 pur- | 
chased, and 3,596 received by copyright. Among the most | 
remarkable objects purchased are the following :— | 

The Bull of Indulgence granted by the authority of Pope | 
Nicholas V. to those who should contribute in aid of the King | 
of Cyprus against the Turks; a document which bears the | 
date of 1455, two years anterior to 1457, the year of the 
earliest dated printed book. This copy of the Bull is the 
only one known of this edition. 

Columbus’s Letter to Ferdinand and Isabella, announcing 
the discovery of America, supposed to be printed at Rome in 
1493. This copy is of the edition held by some writers to be 
the second, and by others the first. 

The collection of English Ballads, in three volumes folio, 
formerly belonging to Lord Oxford, and afterwards to the 
Duke of Roxburghe, comprising nearly 1,200 articles, and 
forming probably, when united with those previously in the 
Museum, the completest collection in existence. 

The first edition of Shakspeare’s Lucrece, and of his Son- 
nets ; also some interesting early editions of his Venus and 
Adonis. 


Numerous valuable additions have also been made in Mine- 
ralogical, Zoological, and Botanical branches of the depart- 
ment of Natural History. 

The acquisitions in the department of Antiquities have 
been— 


Casts of various Sculptures lately discovered in the Acro- 
polis of Athens. 
Casts of a head, probably of Victory, from the pediment of 
the Parthenon, presented by Count de la Borde. 
2,491 Coins.—74 gold, 1,010 silver, and 1,407 brass, 
amongst which are— 
59 Sassanian, presented by the Honourable East India 
. Company 
1,160 purchased from the Baron de Bode, forming a very 
curious collection of coins of the Asiatic descendants 
of Greek princes. 
213 Oriental coins. 
269 extremely interesting Autonomous and Roman Impe- 
rial Greek coins, collected chiefly in Asia Minor. 
103 Tetradrachms of Ptolemy Soter. 
24 Decadrachms, of Arsinoe, wife of Philadelphus, re- 
markable for’ their preservation, and the series of 
‘dates and monograms by which they are severally 
distinguished. 
‘Nearly 200 coins of Great Britain and Ireland, of various 
reigns. 
A fine Etruscan Vase, purchased from the collection of the 
late Mr. Beckford. 
A small Silver Statue, discovered with the coins of Ptolemy 
and Arsinoe. 
Asmall collection of Sculptures, amongst which is a sepul- 








chral Tablet, inscribed to the Tarentine A®sculapius, presented 
by W. R. Hamilton, esq. 

In the department of prints and drawings, the most impor- 

tant acquisitions are— 

A curious collection of the prints of the earlier German 
engravers, amounting to 1;755 in number; amongst 
them will be found no fewer than 164 specimens by the 
masters of 1466, and the artists of that period. 

An uncommonly fine collection of early Italian art, em- 
bracing the most extensive collection of the workers in 
Nielli known. It consists of 103 specimens in silver, 
15 impressions in sulphur, and 63 impressions on paper. 
These are followed by 600 specimens by the engravers 
who flourished prior to the time of Marc Antonio, Baccio 
Bandinelli, Sandro Botticelli, Antonio Pollajuolo, Mar- 
cello Fogolino, Andrea Mantegna, &e. &c. 

A fine collection of the engravings of Wille. 

Considerable additions have been made to the collection of 
Dutch and Flemish etchings. 

Tn the English school, rare prints by Elstrache, Faithorne, 
and Hollar, and also some curious states of the engravings 
of Strange, Woollett, and Sharpe. 

A few drawings by Van Dyck, Swanevelt, and Edridge. 

Some valuable presentations have also been made; amongst 

others— 

A quarto volame, containing 63 engravings by Adam Ghisi, 
from the Prophets and Sybils of Michael Angelo; pre- 
sented by the Rev. C. A. Belli. 

Two folio volumes of drawings, by Lady Callcott ; presented 
by Sir Augustus Callcott, R.A. 

Seven proofs and etchings of engravings, executed at the 
expense of the Art Union of London; presented by the 
committee of the Art Union. 

The Judgment of Solomon, engraved after Raffaelle, by 
Anderloni; presented by the Marquis of Northampton. 


—>—- 


Literary Funp Dinner.—The fifty-seventh anniversary 
dinner of this valuable institution took place on Wednesday, at 
the Freemasons’ Tavern, when about 150 sat down to dinner, 
including a large assemblage of some of the highest names in 
letters; amongst whom were the Chevalier Bunsen, Mr. 
Hallam, Rev. Dr. Major, Dr. Forbes, the Dean of Westmins- 
ter, the Bishop of Ripon, the Bishop of Llandaff, Mr. Walter, 
Archdeacon Wilberforce, Archdeacon Manning, Sir H. Ellis, 
Sir H. Inglis, M.P., Mr. Longman, R. Bell, Esq., Dr. Forbes 
Winslow, and Dr. Combe. The Bishop of Lincoln most ably 
performed the duties of chairman. After the usual loyal and 
popular toasts had been duly honoured, the following were 
proposed and responded to:—‘ Prosperity to the Literary 
Fund ;” ‘‘The Lord Bishop of Lincoln, our chairman ;’” 
‘The Marquess of Lansdowne, our president ;”’ ‘‘ Chevalier 
Bunsen, and the Foreign Ministers who have honoured us with 
their presence ;’’ ‘‘ Mr. Hallam and the Historians ;’”’ ‘‘ The 
Dean of Westminster and the Writers on Science;’’ ‘“‘ Mr. 
Robert Browning and the Dramatists ;’’ ‘‘ Sir Robert Inglis 
and the Vice-Presidents;’’ ‘‘ The Dean of Chichester and the 
Stewards ;’’ ‘‘ The Ladies.’”” The subscriptions amounted to 
about 800/., including the following donations :—The Queen 
(her usual annual donation), 100 guineas; the Duke of So- 
merset, 10 guineas; Earl of Ellenborough, 10 guineas; Lord 
F. Egerton, 10 guineas ; Lord Metcalfe, 10 guineas; the Sta- 
tioners’ Company, 10 guineas; the Vice-Chancellor of Ox- 
ford, 10 guineas; the Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge, 10 
guineas; Dr. Forbes Winslow, 10 guineas; Joseph Baxendale, 
Esq., 50 guineas; the Proprietors of the Times Newspaper, 
100/,; Baron Brunow, 10 guineas; the Chevalier Bunsen, 5 
guineas (annually) ; the Bishop of Lincoln (seeond donation), 
21 guineas; the Bishop of London (second donation), 21 
guineas. The entertainment provided was of a most excellent 
character, doing justice to the old repute of this establishment. 
Appropriate songs and glees were given in the course of the 
evening by Messrs. Hobbs, Hatton, and others; and Mr. 
O’Toole, jun. officiated as toast-master in am efficient and 
judicious manner. 

Campen Socrery.—The Report of the Council on the 
2nd inst. (the anniversary), states that the investments standing 
in the name of the trustees have during the past year been 
increased from 7797. 15s. 1d. to 831/, 13s. 11d. Three per 
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Cent. Consols. The publications of the past ‘year ‘have 
been :— 

“* Autobiography of Sir John Bramston, knt. &c. Edited 
by Lord Braybrooke. 

‘‘ Inedited Letters of the Duke of Perth, from the Origi- 
nals, in the possession of Lady Willoughby de Eresby. Edited 
by Mr. W. Jerdan ; and 

‘¢A Chronicle: of the Mayors and Sheriffs of London. 
Edited by Mr. T. Stapleton.” 

But the latter work was now only just ready for delivery. 
Acknowledgments were voted to ; 

‘Lord Langdale, Sir F, Palgrave, and the Court of Alder- 
men of the City of London; and to T. W. Bramston, esq. for 
the loan of the original MS. of Sir John Bramston’s Autobio- 
graphy; and to the Lady Willoughby de Eresby, for the use 
of the Letters of the Duke of Perth. 

‘« The fact that the two last-mentioned volumes, like many 
of the preceding Camden publications, have been derived from 
materials in the postession of private individuals, consequently 
from sources inaccessible to the general reader, furnishes a 
very striking proof of the advantages which the establishment 
of the Camden Society is destined to secure for future inquirers 
into the history of this country.’’—Report. 

The fourth publication for the past year will be the ‘‘ Diary 
of a Citizen of Calais,’’ edited by Mr. J. G. Nichols ; and the 
first volume for the next, a further portion of the translation 
of Polydore Vergil’s ‘‘ History of England,’’ which will very 
shortly be ready for delivery. 

The following are added to the list of promised publica- 
tions :— 

** A Selection from the Wills preserved in the Will-office at 
Bury St. Edmunds.” To be edited by Mr. S. Tymms. 

‘* The Ancient English and French Romances of Hayelok 
the Dane.’’ To beedited by Sir F. Madden; and 

‘«The Autobiography of Ann Clifford, Countes of Pem- 
broke, Dorset, and Montgomery, and other Records preserved 
in Skipton Castle.”” To be edited by Mr. E. Hailstone. 

The report, it will be seen, is rather meagre, and does not 
say much for the life and activity of the Camden Society. It 
is now nearly a year since a work has been issued from this 
lethargic condition; and, with few exceptions, the earlier 
volumes are decreasing in their marketable value, an inevitable 
result of the printing of so large a number as 1,250 copies. 
This is merely to be regretted in case the society’s list of mem- 
bers should be affected by it ; but it is certain that there can 
be:no surer way of ruining the institution than the occurrence 
of such delays in its publications as we have noticed. Where 
there'are of necessity postponements to allow time for editorial 
labours and useful annotations, means ought to be taken to 
keep up the supply by texts which do not require so much 
pains in illustrating. Two works per annum are dear at the 
subscription. 

SaLE or AvrToGrapas, AND Craspe’s MANUSCRIPT 
Porems.—On Monday a sale by auction of a collection of au- 
tograph letters and miscellaneous manuscripts of royal, noble, 
and illustrious personages, statesmen, &c. together with a col- 
lection of published and unpublished manuscripts of George 
Crabbe, the poet, took place at Mr. Fletcher’s auction rooms 
in Piceadilly. There were upwards of 200 lots for disposal, 
consisting of autographs. and letters of George I. George II. 
George IIT. William IV. the Duke of Wellington, Sir R, Peel, 
Dr. Johnson, General Wolfe, Pope, Addison, Fielding, Lord 
Byron, Sir W.,Scott, George Washington, &e. The sale was 
not: well: attended; and \the lots realized but small sams ; the 
following, however, are deserving of notice :—Lot 67, Debates 
of the House’ of Commons from 1768 to 1774 (the unreported 
Parliament), taken in, short-hand by the Right Hon. Sir Henry 
Cavendish, in manuseript and proof sheet, sold for 2/. 11s. 6d. 
The next lot, a Letter from Dr. Johnson to his Mother, dated 
Jan. 26,1759, in which he-calls her ‘the best woman in the 
world,’’ sold for 10s. Lot 72, a characteristic letter of the 
Duke of Wellington, dated June 8, 1837, in which he says, 
that ‘‘ he is in the habit of appointing to be warders of the 
Tower, those non-commissioned officers and soldiers who have 
served his Majesty, and not young gentlemen who have been 
disappointed in their expectations of obtaining commissions,” 
sold for 16s. A letter of General Wolfe, dated Bath, Dec. 24, 
1758, sold for 19s. ; and a letter of T. Moore, addressed to 





Mr. Murray, and relating to George Crabbe, sold for 1/.7s. 6d. 








Various ‘unpublistied works in prose and» poetry by Crabbe, 
many of the pieces being equal to any of his works that have 
as yet appeared, ‘sold for’ 15/.° Four’ memorandum books 
belonging . to’ Crabbe, containing curious entries, religious 
opinions, &c. sold for 3/. ‘The original manuscript of ‘ Tales 
of the Hall,’’ considered his best work, sold for 1/. 6s, whilst 
the next lot, a, Volume of Newspaper Cuttings, consisting of 
reviews of Crabbe’s- works extracted from. the, London, and 
provincial press, sold for 1/. 7s, The other lots relating to 
Crabbe, sold at equally low prices. In addition to the above 
there were autograph letters (a large’ number) of eminent 
artists, actors, singers, musicians, painters, &c. disposed of. 
—~.—- 


REGISTER OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
From May 9 to May 16. 
NOTICE TO BOOKSELLERS. 


A Register lies at Taz CRITIC OFFICE, in which 
the Publishers of Books, Music, and Works of Art, in 
town and country, are requested to enter all new publica- 
tions, with their sizes and prices, as soon as they appear. 
The weekly list will be regularly inserted in this depart- 
ment of Tne Critic, and no charge will be made either 
for registration or for publication in Tuk Critic, Par- 
ticulars forwarded by letter will be duly inserted. 

—_~s>- 


LIsT OF NEW BOOKS. 


Andersen’s (Hans Chr.) Danish Fairy Legends and Tales, fep. 
8vo. 6s. cl.—Allen’s (William) Life, with Selections from his 
Correspondence, (3 vols. Svo.) Vol. I. 8vo. 8s. cliAdamson’s 
(John) Lusitania Illustrata. Part II. ‘‘ Oa the Minstrelsy of 
Portugal,’’ with Translations, &c, post Svo. 5s. 6d. swd.— 
Assembly’s (The) Shorter Catechism Illustrated, and applied 
by an Elder of the Free Church of Scotland, 2nd edit. 12mo, 
Qs. 6d. cl.—Arrowsmith’s New General Atlas, 1846, 4to. 2/. 5s. 
hf. cf. 

Barnes’s (Albert) Notes on the Thessalonians, Timothy, Titus, 
and Philemon, edited by the Rev. Ing. Cobbin, 12mo. 3s. cl. 
— Book of Costume, or Annals of Fashion, by a Lady of Rank, 
236 wood-cuts, 8vo, 21s. cl. 

Corner’s (Julia) History of Spain and Portugal, with Questions, 
3 plates and map, new edit, roy. 18mo. 3s. cl.—Cook-Maid’s 
Guide and Cookery made Easy, 12mo. 2s. cl. 2s. 6d. roan.— 
Cockayne’s (T.O.) Greek Syntax, with Metrical Examples 
for Memory, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Dick’s (Dr.) Christian Philosopher, 9th edit. 12mo0. 8s. cl.— 
De Morgan's (Préf.) Elements of Arithmetic, 5th edit. with 
11 New Appendices, roy. 12mo. 5s. cl.—Dunbar’s (Prof. G.) 
Elements of the Greek Language, 2nd edit. 12mo. 3s. 6d. bd. 
—Dunbar’s (Prof.) Inquiry into the Greek and Latin Lan- 
guages, post Svo. reduced to 5s. cl. 

Fox (Maria) Memoirs of, 8vo. 8s. cl.—Forbes’s (D.) Grammar of 
the Hindustani Language, with Reading Lessons and a Voca-~ 
bulary, 8vo. 12s.-¢el. 

Gesenius’s Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon (in English), post 4to. 
28s. 6d. cl.; ditto, Hebrew Grammar (in English) and Chris- 
tomathy, post 4to.10s. cl. ; or ditto, both in 1 vol. post 4to. 
37s. 6d. cl.—Gray’s (Dr. A.) Botanical Text Book, 2nd edit. 
illustrated, post Svo. 10s. cl.—Geikie’s (the late Mr.) Etchings 
Illustrative of Scottish Character and Scenery, with Biogra- 
phical Introduction by Sir T. D. Lauder, Bart F.R.S.E. 
4to. 11. 11s, 6d. half mor.—Gillespie’s (Geo.) Notes of the 
Assembly of Divines, &c. at. Westminster, 1644-45, with a 
Memoir by Dr. Hetherington, roy. 8vo, 7s. 6d, swd.—Giles’s 
(J. W.) Studies from Nature, 4 plates, printed in colours, 4to. 
7s. 6d. swd, 

Harding’s (J. D.) Elementary Art, new edit. with an entirely 
New Set of Plates, imp. 4to. 21, 2s.cl.—Herrick’s (Robert) 
Hesperides, or Works, both Human and Divine, 2 vols, fcap. 
8vo. 12s. cl.— Homer’s Iliad, translated by T. S. Brandreth, 
esq. 2 yols. feap, 8vo. 10s. cl.—History and Prospects of the 
Railway System, with a map, imp. Svo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Jamieson’s (Dr.) Dictionary of the Scottish Language, abridged 
from the Dictionary and Supplement, by J. Johnstone, 8vo. 
21s. cl.—Johnson’s (G. W.) Gardener’s Dictionary, 125 cuts, 
12mo. 10s. 6d. ef. 

Key’s (T. H.) Latin Grammar, on the System of Crude Forms, 
post 8vo. 8s. bds. ; 

Livy, with English Notes, by Dr. Stocker, Part 2 of Vol. I. 8vo. 
12s. bds. 

Manning’s (Archdeacon) Sermons, 5th edit. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds.— 

Memoirs of the Court of England under the Reign of the 

Stuarts, by J. H. Jesse, esq. 2nd edit. 4 vols. 8vo. 56s. bds.— 
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Minister’s Gazette of Fashion and-Cutting-Room Companien, 
No. 1,/imp. 8vo. 2s. swd. 

Neale’s (Rev, J, M.) Triumphs of the Cross, 2nd series, ‘‘ Chris- 
tian Endurance,” 18mo, 2s. 6d.. cl.—Neuman and Baretti’s 
Spanish and English Dictionary Abridged, new edit. F8mo. 
pearl, 8s. bds. 

Ollendorff’s German Method, Part If. second edition, 8vo. 12s. 
cl.—Overbury’s (R. W.) The Jesuits, feap. Svo. 3s. 6d. 

Porney’s Syllabaire Franeais, or French Spelling-Book, 23rd 
edition improved, 12mo. 2s. cl. 

Railway Bills (The) Register for 1846, 22mo. 4s. cl. 

Schubert’s Twin Brothers, translated from the German by Mrs. 
Carr, 18mo. 1s. el. 1s. 6d. cl, gilt.—Silver (Dr. E, B.) on 
Diseases of the Rectum, Anus, and Liver, 5th edition, with 
plates, Svo. 5s. cl.—Social Influences, or Villiers, a Novel, 3 
vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d, bds.—Steggall’s (Dr.} Manual for 
Students (for Apothecaries’ Hall), 10th edit. 12mo. 8s. 6d. cl. 
—Stanhope’s (Lady Hester) Travels, forming the completion 
of her Memoirs, 3 vols. post Svo. 31s. 6d. cl.—Spelman’s 
(Sir H.) History and Fate of, Sacrilege, with introduction by 
two Priests of the Church of England, 12mo. 10s, cl. 

Taylor’s (Hy.) Bee Keeper’s Manual, or Hints on the Manage- 
ment and Preservation of the Honey-Bee, 3rd edit. feap. 


4s. cl. 

Watson (W. H.) on Arbitration and Awards, 3rd edit, 8vo. 18s. 
bds.—Williams’s (Rev. G., M.A.) Sermons preached at Jeru- 
salem in 1842-43, Sve. 10s. 6d, clh—Wordsworth’s (Rev. Dr.) 
Defence of the Queen’s Supremacy, cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl.— 
Wordsworth’s (Rev. C.) Christian Boyhood at a Public 
School (Sermons at Winchester College), 2 vols. Svo. 24s. cl. 
—Wilson’s (John) Outlines of Naval Surgery, feap. 3s. 6d. 
cl.—Whewell’s (Dr. W.) Lectures on Systematic Morality, 
delivered in Lent Term, 1846, 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds. 

— 
BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
No charge is made for insertion in this list. Apply to the Publisher of 
Tne Critic, stating prices. 

Bulstrode’s (Sir Richard) Miscellaneous Essays, published by 
his son, B. Whitlock, Esq. with a preface. Apply, prepaid, 
Joseph Thomas, newspaper and advertising agent, 1, Finch- 
lane, Cornhill: 





GLEANINGS, 


ORIGINAL AND SELECT, 





AN Opp ADVERTISEMENT.—We do not often trespass on 
the advertising columns of our neighbours,—howsoever tempted 
by the loves and distresses of the letters cf the alphabet, or the | 
‘lofty rhyme’? built to swell the triumphs of tradesmen having | 
cheap shops and extensive plate-glass windows. But here is an | 
appeal which brings the writer within the cognizance of a literary | 
journal. The suppression of a word, or the change of a capital, | 
might subject us to the charge of whimsical invention or of the | 
garbling of grave text :— 

TO THE NOBILITY AND GENTRY. 
Let him that should require a verse, 
To deck his goodly father’s hearse— 
Or him whose feelings fain would swell 
In thrilling song his love to tell— 

Or he that would immortalise 

The good, the brave, the loved, the wise— 
Let him, I say, apply to me, 

The letter writ to K. C. B. 

And he shall glad his glowing breast 

With words that burn, with joy carest ; 
For virtue, wheresoe’er it lie, 

On-classie ground lives happily. 


Parties requiring SHORT POEMS, SONNETS, &c. on their 
own particular subjects, can obtain them by applying, by letter, 
to K. C, B. 174, Duke-street, Manchester-square, one door from | 
Oxford-street. Letters for terms must inclose a stamp. The | 
advertisement has the advantage of being, at the same time, a 
specimen. 


VERBAL MISPAKES OF FOREIGNERS.—Thbe Abbe Georgel, 
haying to, send a. dinner. invitation to Hume from Prince Louis 
de Rohan, took the opportunity of impressing the historian with 
his knowledge of the English Janguage in the following terms :— 
“*M. L’ Abbe Georgel fait un million de complimens a M, Hume. 
He makes, great account of his vorks, admires her wit, and 
loves her person.” If ever Hume shook his fat sides with laugh- 
ter, it must have. been at the English of M. L’Abbe Georgel. 
There is an old joke on the coast of France about an English 
lady, who, in putting up at an inn, raised a great confusion 7 





the minds of the attendants by shewing herself very particular 
about her two “sailors ’’ (matelots), when all that she meant to 


impress was her nicety respecting two ‘‘ mattresses’’ (matelas). 
The Italians have similar jokes about Englishmen declining to 
have any more at dinner, because they have eaten ‘‘ships’’ 
(the term for which, Dastimento, they mistake for abastanza, 
enough) ; upon which another declines, too, on the ground that 
he had eaten the “anchor” (pronouncing ancora i.stead of 
ancora, also). 1 remember an English lady in Italy, who be.- 
came accomplished in the language, bat at the outset of her 
studies it was said of her that she one day begged a coachman 
not to drive so fast, by the title of ‘*spoon,’’—*‘ spoon, spoon, 
pray not so fast ;”’ using the word cucchioio instead of cocchiere. 
The effect of this kind of mistake being in proportion to the 
gravity of the intention, and the authenticity of the fact, I know 
of none better than that of an honest German now living, who 
being disgusted at some trait of worldliness which he heard re- 
lated, and wishing to say that rather than be guilty of such 
meanness he would quit society for a hermitage, and eat the 
fruit of the oak-tree, said with great animation, ‘* Oh, I shall go 
into de vilderness, and live upon unicorns.”’—Altlas. 


A MopeRN NewrTon.+A debating society out in Michigan 
had lately submitted for discussion the subject—‘‘ Does the world 
go round, or does it not?’’ The chairman remarked, that he did 
not propose it because there was any doubt on the subject, but 
to ‘‘ fetch out’’ the orators. After the first speaker had occu- 
pied about ten minutes in the discussion, he sat down, and was 
succeeded by one of the ‘lights’? of the town, who delivered 
| himself thus :—‘‘ If the world was round, it wouldn’t be reg’lar 
andeven as itis. After you'd travelled a little ways, you’d be- 
gin to slide, and slide, and bimebye you’d tumble off at the edge 
if you didn’t ketch a hold on something to hold on by. And then 
they talk of sailing round the world! Why, if the world was 
round, and went round as they say it did, the capting’d have 
nothing to do but tie his ship toatree, and it’d go round 
of itself! My opponeut has asked, ‘If the world does not go 
round, how does the sun git round to the right place again?’ I 
answer, for a very plain reason, it’s so dark you can't see it."— 
| “Time !’’ said the chairman, and the young man sat down; and 
| it was several minutes before he recovered from the sudden shock 
| his imagination had experienced—like some of the orators in 
Congress, who, at the expiration of the hour, are frequently lost 
in the obfuscation of their own ideas. 


Currous AppRESSES ON Post LetTTers.—Among the 
letters ‘‘listed’’ on Wednesday at the General Post Office, and 
| exhibited in the portico of the establishment in St. Martin’s-le- 
| Grand, as ‘‘not known in London,’ is one thus addressed, 
‘¢ Miss Eliot, sister of his lordship the minister, London.”? The 
letter is numbered 2 on the list dated May 6th, 1846, and has 
| been sent to the English office from Paris. Not long since a 
| letter was received at the General Post Office, simply directed 
‘“‘To my father in London!” It is a very curious fact that 
not less than fifty letters are received daily with equally imper- 
fect addresses; hundreds are incompletely directed, and have to 
be written upon by the ‘‘blind’’ officer before they ean be 
forwarded. At a low average, not less than 100 letters per day 
are sent to the post-office unsealed, and this neglect being noticed 
by the sorter, the letters are given to the presiding officer on 
duty, who seals them with the official stamp, and writes upon 
them—‘‘ Found open in this office.’’? Not fewer than 200 news- 
papers per day escape from their envelopes, and in each of these 
cases an entry is made of such circumstance in a book kept for 
that purpose, which book in all cases of complaint respecting 
irregularity or delay, is examined by the inspector, before the 
answer of the office is sent to the complainant. 


SMOKING In Lonpon.—The number of tobacco-pipes used 
in London last year was from 364,000 gross, 52,416,000 pipes. 
It requires 300 men, each man making 20 gross 4 doz. per week 
for one year to make them ; the cost of which is 40,9507. The 
average length of these pipes is 124 inches, and if laid down in 
a horizontal position, end to end together, they would reach to 
the extent of 10,340 miles 1,600 yards; if they were piled one 
above another perpendicularly, they would reach 135,133 times 
as high as St. Paul’s ; they would weigh 1,137 tons 10 cwt. and 
it would require 104 tons 9 cwt. 32lb. of tobacco to fill them, 


Why is a soldier in the ranks ten ygars ago, and ia the ranks 
now, liable to seizure by the Excise ;—Because he is a private 
still! 








y Co Readers and Correspondents. 





We cannot insert, or notice in any way, any communication that is sent 
to us anonymously ; but those who choose to address us in eonfidence 
will find their confidence respected. NEITHER CAN WE UNDER- 
TAKE TO RETURN ANY MANUSCRIPT WHATEVER. 


The Poem entitled ‘‘ War and Peace” is nearly, not quite, of our stan- 


dard, 
G. L. B. (Cupar).—We are not aware that any longer report has been 
published, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PAINTING, SCULPTURE, ARCHITECTURE, ENGRAVING, kee. 
&c. containing 28 pages or 84 columns, extensively Illustrated by 
ENGRAVINGS—ONE SHILLING, MONTHLY. 

HE ART-UNION, Monthly Journal of the Fine 
Arts, the Arts Decorative and Ornamental, aud Record of British 
Manufacture. Established in January 1839, 


The Art-Unron—of which Righty-cight Monthly Parts have been is- 
sued since its commencement in January 1889—has been recommended 


‘dy the Press, ‘universally, as ‘ably and impartially conducted ;” as 


“admirably calculated to advance the objects of artists, and increase the 
growing tasté for Works of Art;”’ and as “‘at once establishin mi by the 
excellence of its arrangements, the variety and interest of its in ligenee, 
and the tone of its opinions, the highest claim upon all lovers of Art,’’ 
Similar tions have ted from the foreign press ; in Galig- 
nani it has been commended for ‘‘sound taste and judgment ;’’ and by 
the Kuntsblatt (the oracle of Art in Germany) it has been accepted as 
** a safe authority on all matters appertaining to British Art.’’ 

The circulation of the Art-Union has, during the past year, averaged 
5,000 monthly. Itis distributed not only among artists generally, but ex- 
tensively among those whose leisure enables them to cultivate the Arts as 

of i , and who seek to be made acquainted 
with all improvements in ‘Literature, Science, and the Fine Arts, and 
their application to the Useful Arts and the Arts Decorative and Orna- 
mental, in their several departments. 

The Art-Union is especially recommended to families in-which the 
Arts are studied as sources of intellectual enjoyment. To the Student in 
Drawing it may prove a most desirable aid, and to Schools a very valuable 
auxiliary. 

To all who are interested in Art—either as a profession or an intel- 
lectual luxury—the Art-Union cannot fail to be an acquisition, Its 
leading conductor, although his connexion with Art has been long and 
intimate, is not an artist. His aim is to be at once just and generous ; 
to divest criticism of confusing and cumbrous technicalities ; to avoid 
prejudice and partisanship as the most dangerous of all evils; to main- 
tain and prove the pre-eminence of British Art; and, by the exertion of 
continual energy and industry, to advance a profession which receives, 
and is worthy to receive, the highest veneration ; in short, to supply to 
artists, 8, and ¢ Ss, accurate and useful information 
—_ all subjects in which they are interested, and to the public the means 

—_— ascertaining and estimating the progress of Art, both at home 


d, 

Each monthly Part of the Arnt-Unton is largely illustrated by Wood 
Engravings, describing the various subjects under consideration ; these, 
for the most part, ibit the progress of taste as applied to manufae- 
tures, and are suggestions for decoration and ornament; woodcuts, how- 
ever, are frequently introduced, of portraits, popular pictures, and other 
objects of interest; while presented with each number is an Engraving 
on Steel, or an example of fine Lithography, the cost of which, separately, 
would greatly exceed that of the part in which it appears. 

Part LXXXIX. of the Ant-Union, commencing the Eighth Annual 
Volume, was published on the ist of January, 1846 ; and the occasion is 

as ient for new Subscribers, who may thus be enabled 

to o complete the work during the ensuing year. Hitherto much incon- 

venience has arisen in consequence of ths difficulty of obtaining “ sets,’’ 
several of the Parts having been ‘‘ out of print.” 

To Manufacturers, —— and Ornamental Designers, their Em- 
ployers, and Artisans, and all who.are interested in improving the Useful 
Arts by subjecting them to the influence of the Fine Arts, the Ant-UN10N 
Monthly Journal is reeommended, as supplying such practical information 
poumay. enhance the mercantile value of the various productions of British 
industry. 

In order to communicate facts so as to render them available as sug- 
gestions to the producer, the several articles are illustrated by Expla- 
natory Woodcuts. They are addressed to every trade in which taste 
can -be brought to co-operate with the artisan; and the mercantile value 
of the useful arts be augmented by the aid of the fine arts, 

The Art- Union Journal, as its name imports, was instituted mainly to 
enforce the necessity of union between the different branches of Art, and 
more particularly the intimate connection that exists between those Arts 
which have been regarded.as entirely artistic, and those which have been 
deemed exclusively mechanical; the purpose being to shew that mind as 
—_ as hand i is emesis inevery branch of Decorative Art. 

, is recommended to the attention of persons 
interested’ in ‘the cultivation of the arts of Decoration and Ornament—in 
the ¢ furnishing of houses with taste, elegance, and judgment ; and in the 

ion of i ts in designs for British manufactures—from 
articles of high importance to the most trifling matters in general use, 
which may be made subservient to the judicious education oft the eye and 
mind—a work im which every man is unconsciously taking an 
active part..and which he either advances or retards, more or less, by 
every article he multiplies and circulates among mankind. 

Thus publicity is given as far as the influence of the Journal extends, 
to any improvement introduced into the external.form and character of 
articles of British manufacture. The of our t has 
been long maintained, and is universally - acknowledged on the continent. 
While, however, the admits our superiority in the very 
essential points of substance and durability, soolealanae refers with 
eno eimanel om uctions, gies oes 

s approaching when we may surpass the a in nas 
much as we have hitherto excelled him.in co pag “x 

a: pursuance 1 of ‘our plan, therefore, we hall pot notice every improvement 
where the influence of the Fine-Arts has been or 
mee be exercised ; and, wherever our,notices require the aid of explana- 
tory woodcuts, such woodcuts abail. be associated with them, e ma 
thus hold out a sure encouragement to rovement, in giving to suc 
improvement that publicity which rarely. to secure substantial re- 
ward, while exciting a more general 

Hitherto the manufacturer has had no medium by which he could make 
known the improvements in taste and external form to which his, produc- 
tions had been subjected ; for the public journals have completely.oyer- 





























looked the silent but powerful instructors which emanate from the fac. 
tories of Great Britain. 

The present — is comes for our purpose ; the establishment 4 
Schools of Design in leading manufacturing towns of 

roducing the est — and the boon coats accorded by the Lepie- 

| to the manufacturer, by enabling him to a sear his lao ame 
secures him) from: piracy ¢y We bave made suc erases uring a 
recent tour in pag one nt districts—as will enable us to Seome 
copies of the best designs, at the time they are registered, and which wi 
shall as early as possible afterwards, communicate to the pu 

Orders may be given through any Bookseller, or direct to the Pubs 


lishers. 
’ CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND, 
To whom al! communications for the Editor may be addressed. 


ERVOUSNESS: CURE for the MILLION.— 
Mr. HENRY NEWTON (late Chemist to the Rev. Dr. Willis 
Moseley) has made arrangements to extend to every member of the com- 
munity the benefit of the great discovery for the CURE of NERVOUS 
COMPLAINTS, which hitherto has been enjoyed by the upper and 
wealthier classes exclusively. Persons suffering from groundless fear, 
delusion, melancholy, inquietude, disinclination for society, study, busi- 
ness, &c., confusion, blood to the head, giddiness, failure of memory, 
irresolution, and every other form of nervous disease, are invited to avail 
themselves of this never-failing remedy. The most deep! -rooted symp. 
toms are effectually and permanently removed. Hours for sonsabandiows 
daily from Eleven to Five, and in the evening from Seven to Nine, at Mr. 
Newton’s residence, 7; Northumberland- street, Trafalgar-square. 
Letters, with a concise statement of cases, promptly attended to, and 
the means of cure sent to all parts. 


OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL, for inducing an 


exuberant growth of HAIR, and for imparting a permanent gloss, 
a silky softness, and a tendency to curl, remains unrivalled—weakness, 
premature greyness, relaxation, and tendency to fall off, being entirely 
prevented by this ‘ incomparable’? Oil, 

Its purifying properties dispel all Scurf and Dandriff, and for children 
it is especially recommended, as forming the basis of a ‘ beautiful head 
of hair.’ As a mild stimulative, corrective, and preservative agent, 
ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL has the exclusive Patronage of the 
several Sovereigns and Courts of Europe, and with rank, fashion, and 
discernment, supersedes all preparations of _professedly similar import. 

Being universally preferred, its q eat d d excites the 
cupidity of unprincipled shopkeepers, who vend the most spurious trash 

as ‘‘ Macassar Oil.’’ It is therefore imperative on purchasers to see that 
the words ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL are engraved in two lines 
on the Wrapper; and on the back of the Wrapper nearly 1,500 times, 
containing 29,028 letters.—Price 3s. 6d.—7s.—Family Bottles (equal to 
4 small) 10s 6d. and double that size, 21s. per Bottle. 

Sold by the Proprietors, A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, Hatton Garden, 

London, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


*,* All other ‘‘ MACASSAR OILS” are FRAUDULENT COUN- 
TERFEITS !!! 














EARD’S COLOURED PHOTOGRAPHIC POR- 
TRAITS, so highly eulogised by all the leading journals, are 
TAKEN DAILY from 9 to 6, at 34, Parliament-street, Westminster ; 
85, King William-street, City ; ; and the Royal Polytechnic Institution, 
Regent-street. 
The brilliancy and warmth of tone gained by the patentee’s new 
method of colouring add materially to the excellence of & pest... 
‘* The portrait stands out in bold relief, clear, round, and life-like.”’ 
Licences to exercise the invention in London or the Provinces granted 
by Mr. BEARD (sole patentee of the Daguerreotype) 85, King William- 
street, City. 


Yee OF THE SHOULDERS AND CON- 
TRACTION of the CHEST, so eons in youth and persons 
of all ages, effectually prevented and gently d, by the 1 
use of the IMPROVED ELASTIC CHEST EXPANDER, which is 
light, simple, easily employed, either outwardly or invisibly, without 
uncomfortable constraint or impediment to exercise. It is found highly 
beneficial to those much employed i in sedentary pursuits, affording great 
support to the back, i mp the figure, and tending 
greatly to prevent the incursion of consumptive rdiseases. Itis oe 
patronised by the nobility and gentry, and to those who are preven 
from taking much exercise it is found invaluable. It is made of rich 
black silk, and can be forwarded by post, by Mr. ALFRED BINYON, 
Sole Manufacturer and Proprietor, 40, Lapeer Covent-garden, 
London ; or full particulars on receipt of a postage stamp. 

















EUROPEAN LIBRARY. 
Now ready, Volume the Seventh, price 3s. 6d. 


ITERARY HISTORY of the MIDDLE AGES, 
from the Close of the Reign of Augustus to the Invention of ‘the 
Art of Printing in the Fifteenth Century. By the Rev. JOSEPH 
BERINGTON. With a Portrait of Chaueer, and a ee ae Index. 
“This is one of the most valuable works ‘which has pub- 
lished in his European Library, not even excepting ‘ Guizot's History of 
the English Revolution.’ What adds to the value of the work is. 
it is almost sui generis; we know not where ‘sach a complete, and, in 
the main, just view of the authors and the literature of Europe, from the 
decline of Roman learning to its revival about the middle of the fifteenth 
century, can be found. Something of the wider and more’ exact know- 
rtare may be d nt age, in regard to nationalas apart from: Latin lite- 
rature, ae desiderated in a but if he had the superficial 
character of his. age in this walk ofJearning, he bad also its accomplish- 
ments, its fsb, and its,tone,’’—Spectator. 
D. Bogue, 86, Fleet-street ; and all Booksellers. 
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G. WILLIS’S CATALOGUE 
OF 
AN INTERESTING AND VALUABLE COLLECTION 
OF 
ANCIENT AND MODERN BOOKS, 
PUBLISHING IN MONTHLY PARTS, 
(Post free upon application to his extensive warehouse.) 
GREAT PIAZZA, COVENT GARDEN. 


DON’S GENERAL DICTIONARY OF GARDENING AND 
BOTANY, comprising the general history of the Dichlamydeous Plants, 
Description of the Different Orders, and a Glossary of Terms; the whole 
arranged according to the Natural System, many hundred cuts, 4 vols. 
4to. cloth, 2/. 2s. (published at 87. Gs.) 1838 

The above excellent work is offered quite a bargain. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA METROPOLITANA, or Universal Dictionary of 
Knowledge, 24 vols. 4to. cloth, many hundred fine engravings. This 
most valuable Work, now just pleted, and published at 56/. to be sold 
for 25/. 10s. 1829-44 

ENGRAVINGS AFTER the BEST PICTURES of the GREAT 
MASTERS, with descriptions, imperial folio, containing 20 fine Prints, 
from Pictures by Rubens, Claude, Lorraine, Murillo, Wouvermans, 
Wilkie, &c. engraved in the finest style of Art, imperial folio, half bound 
in morocco, gilt leaves and cloth sides (a very splendid work,) 2/. 15s. 
(pub. at 8/. 8s.) 1844 

BROCKEDON’S (W.) PASSES of the ALPS, Maps and 109 fine 
Plates, engraven in the first style of art, by Finden, &c. 2 vols. 4to. half 
morocco, gilt edges, 3¢. 3s, (pub. at 102.) 1829 

One of the most elegant and classically illustrated works which 
adorn the present age. 

COLMAN’S (J.S.) ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES of NOR- 
MANDY, accompanied by Historical and Descriptive Notices by Dawson 
Turner, 2 vols. in 1, royal folio, illustrated with 100 fine plates, half bound, 
morocco gilt, uncut, 4/. 10s. (pub. at 2/. 12s.) 1822 

DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE; containing a History of the Science 
and the Principles of Designing Public Edifices, Private Dwelling Houses, 
Country Mansions, and Suburban Villas, and Laying-out and Ornament- 
ing Grounds, by Professor Brown, 50 fine large copper-plates, and nu- 
merous wood engravings of Cottage Furniture, &c. stout royal 4to. cloth 
18s. 6d. (pub. at 3/. 3s.) 184 

EDINBURGH REVIEW, complete, from its commencement, i 
1802, to the end of the year 1842, with Index, complete, 74 vols. 8vo. 
half bound in calf, 107. 158, (cost 501.) Edin. 1802 to 1842, 

LIBRARY (The) OF ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE, illus- 
trated with numerous engravings on wood and steel, published under the 
superintendence of the Society for the diffusion of Useful Knowledge, in 
43 vols. 12mo. bound in cloth, gilt, only 3/, 15s, (pub. at 9, 13s. 6d.) 

London, vy. Y. 

Independent of the great variety which these volumes offer, there is, 
perhaps, no similar series of works which is so well calculated for all 
classes. The learned and the unlearned, will find here an unceasing 
source of instruction and amusement. 

GROSE’S (F.) ANTIQUITIES OF ENGLAND AND WALES, 
with the celebrated Introduction on Gothic Architecture, Monasteries, 
their Orders, &c. upwards of 600 engravings of ancient splendour in 
castles, churches, mansions, &c. with descriptions to each, 8 vols. imp. 
8vo, half russia, uncut, 32. 15s. 

KIRBY’S (R. 8.) WONDERFUL AND SCIENTIFIC MUSEUM, 
or Magazine of Remarkable Characters, including all the Curiosities of 
Nature and Art, from the Remotest Period to the Present Time, illus- 
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DR. CULVERWELL’S GUIDE TO HEALTH AND LONG LIFE, 
(300 pages, pocket volume), price'1s.; by post 1s. 6d. 
HAT TO EAT, DRINK, AND AVOID; 
With Diet Tables for all Complaints. 
d By R. J. nape ape are M.R.C.S., ey &e. 
ONTENTS :—How to secure ect digestion, tranquil feelings, a good 
night’s rest, aclear head, and acontented mind. By = davon of the 
instructions herein contained, the feeble, the nervously delicate, even to 
the most shattered constitution, may acquire the great t of phy- 
sical happiness, and reach in health the full period of life allotted to man. 
Tobe had of Sherwood, 23, Paternoster-row; Carvalho, 147, Fleet- 
street; Hannay, 63, Oxford-street; Mann, 39, Cornhill; and all Book- 
sellers; or direct, by post or otherwise, from the Author, 21, Arundele 
street, Strand. 
ARALYSIS.—To Invalids.—Galvanism has for a 
long time been resorted to as a powerful remedial agent, but, unfor- 
tunately, it has been applied by men totally ignorant of its principles. 
Can it, therefore, be wondered at that it has so frequently failed of pro- 
ducing any beneficial effects? My great improvements in the GAL- 
VANIC APPARATUS was a method to regulate its power to the greatest 
nicety, so that an infant may be galvanised without experiencing the 
least unpleasantness; but no sooner do I make it public that I have 
made this discovery, than a host of imitators spring up like mushroooms, 
and state that they are also in possession of the secret, and by all I hear, 
a very pretty mess they make of their regulating power. Now all the 
world knows how eminently successful I have been in cases of paralysis, 
particularly in recent cases; this suecess I attributed entirely to my 
superior method of regulating the power of the galvanic apparatus; for 
without a perfect regulating power it is utterly impossible to prod 
successful results. Scarcely a week passes but I have two orthree patients 
who have either been galvanised by some pretender, or have been using 
that ridiculows apparatus called the electro-magnetic or electro-galvanic 
apparatus, and, as may be reasonably expected, without the slightest 
benefit. Many pretenders in the country, having heard of my great success 
and my high standing as a medical gavanist in London, have made it public 
that they have received instructions from me, and are acting as my agerts ; 
and, not satisfied with this, I am informed that in Cheltenham there is 
a man selling galvanic apparatus, and representing them as being made 
under my direction. I shall, of course, endeavour to put a stop to this; 
in the meantime I now state that my galvanic apparatus can be procured 
from me only, as I employ no agents whatever. I will now endeavour to 
show how galvanism acts in cases of paralysis. Paralysis or palsy con- 
sists of three varieties—the hemiplegic, the paraplegic, and the local 
palsy. In the first, the patient is paralysed on one side only; in the se- 
cond, the lower part of the body is affected on both sides; in the 
third kind, particular limbs are affected. The cause of the attack isa 
withdrawal of nervous influence from the nerves and muscles of the va- 
rious parts. Now galvanism has been proved, by the most eminent phy- 
siologists, to be capable of supplying the nervous influence to those parts 
of the body which may be deficient of it, and hence the reason of its 
astonishing effect in cases of paralysis. In patients thus afflicted, I find 
that some parts of the spine are less sensitive than other parts; and, 
until those parts are aroused into action, the patient will not recover. 
Any medical man, who knows any thing whatever of galvanism, will be 
at once convinced how applicab!e galvanism must-be for such complaints ; 
for not only does it arouse the dormant nerves and muscles into action, 
but it supplies them with that fluid of which they are deficient—viz., the 
nervous fluid. I think it, however, but fair to state that, in cases of pa- 
ralysis of long duration, [ as frequently fail as succeed, whilst in recent 
cases I generally succeed. Still galvanism should be resorted to in 
every case of paralysis, no matter of how long duration it might have 
been, for it cannot possibly do any harm, and it may do good. I repeat, 
galvanism is a powerful remedy in cases of paralysis—WILLIAM H, 
HALSE, 5, Pelham-crescent, Brompton, London. 























trated with 124 curious plates, 6 vols. 8vo. cloth, 1/. 4s. 1820 
NAPOLEON MEDALS.—A complete Series of the Medals struck in 
France, Italy, Great Britain, and Germany, from the t of 


the Empire in 1804, to the Restoration in 1815, 40 plates, engraved by 
the process of Achilles Collas, with Historical and Biographical Notices, 
folio, cloth, 17. 4s. (pub. at 67. 6s.) 1837 

CHRIST’S HOSPITAL, the Blue Coat School.—Trollope’s (Rev. 
William) History of the Royal Foundation of Christ’s Hospital, Memoirs 
of eminent Blues, the suppression of the Convent of the Grey Friars in 
London, illustrated with tine engravings ; including a fine one of King 
Edward VI. presenting the Charter to Christ’s Hospital after Hans Hol- 
bein, 4to. cloth, 12s. 6d. (pub. at 34, 3s.) Pickering, 1834 

DONOVAN’S EXOTIC NATURAL HISTORY, exhibiting Figures 
of Rare and Beautiful Foreign Birds, Insects, Shells, Quadrupeds, 
Fishes, and Marine Productions, with 180 fine coloured plates, 5 vols. 


royal 8vo. cloth, 2/, 15s. (pubs at 10/. 10s.) 1834 
DUBLIN REVIEW (The), a complete set from the Commencement 
in 1836 to 1944, quite clean, in parts, only 2/. 10s. 1836-44 


QUARTERLY REVIEW, a complete set from the Commencement 
in 1809 to 1844, with the three volumes of Indexes, 74 vols. the whole 
uniformly half-bound, calf, only 13/. 13s. (very cheap) 1809-44 

RUDING’S ANNALS of the COINAGE of GREAT BRITAIN; from 
the Earliest Period to the Present Time, including the Supplement. 
Several hundred sheets of engraved Coins, new edition, 3 vols. d4to. cloth, 
only 3/. 10s. (pub. at 62, 68.) 1840 

above is a hew and most valuable sect) of books, at a very low 


ice. 
PE RAPIN’S HISTORY of. ENGLAND, translated and continued to 
George the Second, by Tindal, with the Heads, Monuments, &c. by Ver- 
tue and Hou! , fine.impressions, 4 vols, folio, calf, nee 31,38. 

y napton, 1744. 

TRANSACTIONS of the HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY of LON- 
DON, 6:vols, 4to, bound, balf morocco, gilt, 4/.. 10s. (pub. at OH) as 

The above work contains a series.of most elegantly coloured plates of 
Fruits, Flowers, &e,,finished.im colours equal to the, finest drawings, an 
original copy from.a subscriber, bis 3s 





G. Willis purchases Books and’Magazines of all kinds. Lists of the 
same forwarded from the coutitry will be returned with the valuation 
price, . 








A STONISHING EFFICACY of HOLLOWAY’S 
PILLS. 

The Testimony of a Clergyman vouching to Eleven Cases of Cures by 

these wonderful Pills. 

Extract of a letter from the Rev. George Prior, Curate of Mevagh, Let- 
terkenny, Carrigart, Ireland, 10th of January, 1846:—To Professor Hol- 
loway. ‘‘ Sir,—I send you a crude list of eleven cases, all cured by the 
use of your Pills. I cannot exactly give you a professional name to the 
various complaints, but this I know, some of them baffled the skill of 
Derry and this county.” In a previous letter this gentleman stated as 
follows :—‘* Within a short distance of my house resides a small farmer, 
who for more than twenty years has been in a bad state of health. Mrs. 
Prior gave him a box of the Pills, which did him so much good that I 
heard him say for twenty years past he never ate his food or enjoyed it 
so much as since taking your Pills. ‘* GeorGE Prior.” 

The above reverend and pious gentleman some pounds’ 
worth of the Pills for the benefit of his poor parishioners. 

The Earl of Aldborough cured of a Liver and Stomach 
C - 


omplaint. ; 

Extract of a Letter from the Earl of Aldborough, dated Villa Messina, 

Leghorn, 2ist Februaiy, 1845 :—-To Professor Holloway. ‘‘ Sir,—-Various 

circumstances prevented the ibility of my thanking you before this 

time for your politeness in sending me your Pills as you did. I now take 

this opportunity of sending you an order for the amount, and at the same 

time'to ada, that your Pilis have effected a cure of a disorder in my liver 

and stomach, which all the most eminent of the faculty at home, and all 

over the continent, had-not been’ able to effeet ; nay, not.even the waters 

of Carlsbad and Marienbad t I wish to have another box and a pot of the 
ointment, in case any of my-family should ever require either. 
‘© Your most obliged and obedient servant, 

(Signed) “ ALDBOROUGH.”? 
Sold at the’ establishment of Professor Holloway, °244, Strand, near 


Temple-bar, London, and by most respectable druggists and dealers in 


Medicines throughout the ¢ivilised ‘world, at the following prices :— 
1s. 1}d., 28) 943, 49.6€.; 11s:; 22s.,: and 33s. each box. ‘There is.a con- 
siderable saving by taking the et ; on 

Directions for the guid patients in. every disorder are affixed 
to each box, 
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HE NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 
COLOURS.—The Twelfth Annual Exhibition is now open at 
their Gallery, 53, Pall Mall, near St. James’s Palace, from 9 o’clock till 
dusk. _ Admission, 1s. Catalogue, 6d. 
James Faney, Secretary. 








Businesses for Sale. 


PATERNOSTER ROW.—To WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS, 
PUBLISHERS, and OTHERS. ’ 
O BE DISPOSED OF, with Immediate Possession, 
an excellent BUSINESS as above, situated in the best part of the 
Row. Capital required, about 3,000/. Ill health, and a consequent 
desire to relinquish the trade, is the sole cause of parting with the above 
concern. Hence it presents an unusually favourable opportunity to any 
one or two gentlemen, commanding the sum named. Principals of 
known respectability can only be treated with. 
Address, P. P. W. care of E. Hodgson, esq. 192, Fleet-street. 


O STATIONERS and Others.—A SHOP in the 
above line to be DISPOSED OF, in a populous neighbourhood, 
established some years, doing a good business. 
For particulars apply to A. B., at Mr. Wright’s, 42, Mount-street, 
Lambeth. 














Situations Vacant. 
O PRINTERS.—WANTED, in a Provincial News- 
mew Office, a COMPOSITOR, who can take Police Reports and 
read proofs. 
Apply to X. Y. Z. Critic Office. 








Pew Pudlications. 
. r Just published, a 
NEW CATALOGUE of GERMAN BOOKS; 
comprising an extensive collection of Works relating to Theology, 
Science, and General Literature: on sale by 
Dulau & Co. 37, Soho-square. 


In the press, 
A CATALOGUE of ELEMENTARY WORKS, 








Now ready, with Portrait of ETCH E 8vo. Qs. cloth, 


EN and INK SKETC 
PREACHERS, and POLITICIANS. 

_ “ We are sure this volume must be highly interesting to all who are 
in the least ‘ pen-worshippers.’ As toits execution, it is light without 
being frivolous, sparkling, without being frothy, brilliant without being 
glittering, and attractive without ostentation. It is evidently the produc- 
tion of a man long used to wield the pen, and intimately acquainted with 
the literary genus.’’—Universe. 

Among the Contents are Personal Sketches of Wordsworth—Mrs. He- 
mans—Crabbe —Kemble—Milman—Coleridge—Shelley—Hazlitt—Aber- 
nethy—Faraday—Baptist Noel—Bickersteth—Sherman—Edward Irving 
—Montgomery—Macaulay—Disraeli—O’ Connell—Sheil, &c. 

D. Bogue, 86, Fleet-street, and all Booksellers. 





SMALL BOOKS ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 
No. II. Second edition, enlarged. 
_ Just published, 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 
HE CONNECTION BETWEEN PHYSIOLOGY 
AND INTELLECTUAL SCIENCE, 
W. Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 





WORKS BY THE REV. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. 
MINISTER OF THE SCOTCH NATIONAL CHURCH, CROWN-COURT, 
re COVENT-GARDEN. 
Second Edition. In foolscap 8vo. neatly bound in cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
NFANT SALVATION;; or, all saved that Die in 
Infancy. Specially addressed to mothers mourning the loss of In- 
fants and Children, 


Il. 
In foolscap 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
HE BAPTISMAL FONT; or, an Exposition of the 
Nature and Obligations of Christian Baptism, with an Appendix. 


“ This is a judicious work, and well calculated for much usefulness.” — 
Record. , 


Hl, 
Second Edition. In foolseap 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d, 
HE MESSAGE OF GOD; or, Thoughts on Reli- 
ion for thinking Men. 
London: G, Virtue ; and sold by Dyer and Co, 24, Paternoster-row. 


MR. BARTLETT’S NEW WORK ON PALESTINE. 
in Monthly Parts, price 2s. each, with Four highlf-finished Engravings 
on HRISTIAN’ Bentley, Brandard, and others. 
HE CHRISTIAN JN.PALESTINE; or, Scenes 
of Sacred History. Illustrated from Sketches taken Mr. W. 
H, Baxtuerr, during his recent Journey to the 64 Land. With Ex- 
Descriptions, by HxnNex Stesbine, D.D, F.R.S ; 
“* Whatever interest. may be. excited by the history or descriptions of 
other countries,.can rarely be. and certainly never surpassed 
that which belongs to those given of Palestine, the.land of the law an 


the gospel.” 
‘ London: Geo. Virtue, 


ES of POETS, 





HE BUILDER, No. 171, for May 16, price 3d. 
contains :—Stability of the Dome of St. Peter’s, at Rome—Use of 
Plaster of Paris—New Cements Properties and Value—Prof. Hosking 
and the Quarterly Review—Chapel built by one Man—Shape of Sewers— 
London House of the time of Elizabeth, with an Engraving—Foreign 
Architectural Intelligence—Arcade, Canterbury Cathedral, with an En- 
graving—The Art Union Question—Fees under Metropolitan Buildings 
Act—Architects’ Remuneration—Duty on Bricks—The Strike—Professor 
Willis on Ecclesiastical Architecture—Junction of the Gauge—Public 
Necessaries and Urinals—Notices of Contracts, Competitions, Timber 
Sales, &c. 
Office, 2, York-street, Covent-garden. 
USEFUL AND PRACTICAL WORKS, now ready, and may be ob- 
tained by order of every Bookseller in the kingdom. 
Price 1s. 6d. in cloth, the Sixth Edition, enlarged, with the proper method 
of using GuaNo As A Manvrg, in a dry or liquid state, 
RICE’S MODERN GARDENER; or Instructions, 
the result of experience, for forming, planting, and managing the 
Kitchen, Flower, Pleasure, and Fruit Garden, Hotbed, and Green-house. 
With directions as to the proper soils, the times and method of manu ; 
sowing, planting, pruning, and grafting ; observations on the nature and 
progress of vegetation in plants, &c. 
By T. PRICE, Market Gardener and Nurseryman,. 


Price 1s. 6d. in cloth, with two plates of Botanical Il » and four 
plates of Coloured Flowers, the Second E 
LOWER GROWER’S ID CTOR; com- 


prising the rudiments of Botany, and — instructions for the 
cultivation of FLORISTS’ and other FLOWERS, and Flowering Shrubs, 
including those of recent introduction ; proper soils and composts ; manage- 
ment of Green-house, &c. 
By Jonn Greic. 
London: Dean and Co. Threadneedle-street, and all Booksellers. 











1,000 SUPERB PRIVATE CREST WAFERS 
FOR ONE GUINEA. 

Of any required erest, size, shape, or colour, including the expense of 
the Die, engraved to order, in the first style of art, the carriage paid to 
any part of the country, warranted secure, and made of the richest sealing 
wax papers. The Die is equally adapted to stamping note Peper, and can 


be used in the ordinary way for wax. . 8. d, 
1,000 wafers as above, with ‘two or three cyphers 
elegantly blended........+ ibn SV SRN» Fe &6 64 a8 ee 
1,000 with two or three cyphers reversed.......... 1 11 6 
1,006 with two or three eyphersfand crest........ lit 6 
1,000 with crest, ribbon, and motto ........... w. Lil 6 
The second 1,000, any of the above ........+0.++5 010 6 
Parties possessing their own Die can have 1,000 
wafers therefrom, for .......ececeeeseceeeree - 010 6 


| Combined initial wafers, from beautifully engraved Dies, kept on hand, 


which are made to form every possible combination, 
1,000 of any required combination of two or three 


letters, small Roman or large Old English .... 010 6 
1,000 any letters combined in the form of A. & B., 
A. & Co., A. de Bi, KC... cceccsccccvevesscces 010 9 


1,000 single initial, Roman or Old English ...... 070 
Orders accompanied by any impression or requisite directions, and by 
Post Office order to the amount, will be executed with the utmost care 
and despatch. 
H. DOLBY, Heraldic and Initial Paper Embossing Works, 28, Great 
Pulteney-street, Golden-square, London, 


CTALIGEAEAC BLACK LEAD PENCIL, manu- 

factured by E. WOLFF and SON, 23, CHURCH-STREET, 
SPITALFIELDS, LONDON.—The Caligraphic Pencils, have been in- 
vented by E. Wolff and Son, after the expenditure of much time and 
labour. They are the result of many experiments, and every effort that 
ingenuity and experience could suggest has been made to ensure thehigh- 
est degree of excellence, and the profession may rely upon their being all 
that can be desired, 

They are pestectiy free from grit; and for richness of tone, depth of 
colour, delicacy of tint, and evenness of texture, they are not to be 
equalled by the best Cumberland lead that can be obtained at the present 
time, and are infinitely superior to every other description of Pencil now 
in use. 

The CALIGRAPHIC PENCILS will also recommend themselves to 
all who use the Black Lead Pencil as an instrument: of professional im- 
portance or recreation, by their being little more than half the price of 
other pencils. 

H, HH, HHH, HB, B, BB, F, FF, W*.. 4s. per dozen, 
BBB, EHB ...,..... Yas open ese spa cg Vidas DOES > 
BBBB 


, 
coeneee LBB yy 
* This Pencil is particularly recommended for writing and counting-house 


use. ; ; 
An allowance on every gross hased by artists.or teachers, be 
had of all artists’ colourmen, pkey bosksellers, Ke. ate 


A single Pencil will be forwarded as a sample, upon ‘the receipt of 
stamps to the 


Peat highly-finighed and embossed 
AUTION.—To prevent i ition, a highly-fini and em! - 
tection wrapper, difficult of imitation, ts aes dozen of Pocits 
Each pencil will he stamped-on both:sides, {{Caligraphic Black Lead, F. 
Wolff and Son, London.’’ ert ee ee ’ 
*,* The usual-trade allowance to stationers, booksellers, &c, 
A show-box or spécimen gratis with an order for‘a gross of Pencils. 
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